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following purposes: To promote knowledge of the 
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animal life; to initiate research and education about 
these resources and their relation to each other; to 
ascertain the most effective methods of making them 
available and useful to people; to assess population 
trends and their effect upon environment; finally, to 
encourage human conduct to sustain and enrich life 
on earth. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 Initiated 
a program of grants to colleges and universities "for 
the purpose of assisting the people of the United 
States In the solution of ccmununlty problems such as 
housing, poverty, government, recreation, employment, 
youth opportunities, transportation, health and land 
use." Since 1965 the U. S. Office of Education has 
provided $10 million annually to meet 75% of the cost 
of some 1,160 "Title I" projects in community service 
and continuing education at more than 370 public aind 
private Institutions. 

In 1966 The Conservation Foundation recognized Title 
I as a high-leverage opportunity to provide citizens 
and local officials with knowledge of environmental 
conditions and conservation action methods. It 
appeared to us that a program with the potential of 
reaching every junior college, community college, 
college and university — and of expanding the commun- 
ity service capacities of extension services — could 
in time do more to extend community conservation 
action than any other activity in sight. 

With encouragement and cooperation from officials of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National University 
Extension Association, and the Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the U. S. A., the Foundation contacted admin- 
istrators and directors of approximately 30 Title I 
projects then known to be concerned with natural 
resources and environmental conservation. We thus 
became familiar with the substance of a variety of 
university-based community projects which look very 
much like advance elements of a major new conservation 
force (see Appendix C) . 

The Foundation ' s CF Letter for March ' 31, 1967 , was 
devoted to these projects and their potentials. In 
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cation among those conducting Title I and related 
extension programs, we determined to hold the national 
conference reported herein. 

Conference invitations went to all directors and admin- 
istrators of Title I projects in conservation fields, 
to the office in each state which governs use of Title 
I funds by institutions of higher education, to the 
U. S. Office of Education's Title I advisory group, 
cind to a few representatives of public 2 md private 
conservation agencies. Each invitation asked that 
its recipient notify us of others who should be 
invited, and many did so. Some 200 invitations 
were extended, and 100 persons took p<irt in the 
conference . 

The Foundation offered to meet travel and other con- 
ference expenses, on a fifty-dollar-dsductible basis, 
for participeints whose institutions could not a.ssist 
them. Eight persons accepted this aid. The U. S. 
Office of Education authorized state offices presid- 
ing over Title I to use administrative funds for 
conference expenses. 

The letter of invitation stated: 

It is our conviction that there are 
exciting opportunities for cooperation 
among leaders in college- and university- 
sponsored continuing education, profes- 
sionals in conservation, planning and design, 
and representatives of public and private 
organizations concerned with environmental 
quality. This program will bring together 
leading authorities emd practitioners in 
continuing education and environmental 
fields to familiarize each with the 
competence and resources of all. 

The authorities did come. Their desire to know one 
another and to exchange knowledge >uid experience 
gained in pursuing relatively new programs was a 
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built-in "plus" for the conference. We believe that 
the following report is a faithful representation of 
their formal sessions together. 

Two principal aspects of this two-day gathering are 
not evident herein: first, the informal but intense 

personal exchange which filled the unscheduled moments 
and second, the literature displays describing many 
participants' projects in detail, v;hich attracted 
much browsing aind note-taking. 

An evaluation of the conference, was prepared by Lead- 
ership Resources, Inc., of Washington, D. C., based 
upon direct observation of the proceedings, vipon con- 
versations with participants and our staff and upon 
questionnaires completed by participants at the close 
of the conference. A few copies of the evaluation 
report are available from The Conservation Foundation 
on a first-ccmie basis. 

While none of the speakers and discussants reported 
herein would consider his treatment definitive, we 
are encouraged to believe that the participation of 
each — and the conference itself — will boost the effec- 
tiveness of a promising new public program. 

The Foundation invites readers of this report to sug- 
gest further steps it might take in the same direction 
We shall gladly assist those pursuing opportunities 
discussed in the conference. 



iSydney Howe, Senior Associate 
The Conservation Foundation 
Conference Coordinator 
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NEEDED; INFORMED FORCES 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 



Opening Remarks by Russell E. Train. Prcsaident 
The Conservation Foundation 



It has been my lot to explore conservation education 
needs with educators on several occasions recently. 

Much of this exploration has been concerned with 
formal education. 

It is an unfortunate fact that only a few exceptional 
schools and teachers are really preparing young Amer- 
icans to appreciate and to influence in an intelligent 
fashion the physical environments in which they will 
spend their lives. A mere handful of higher education 
centers are producing environmental specialists who 
are prepared to work hand-in-glove with other kinds 
of specialists and laymen. The physical environments 
we occupy, and the natural resources upon vfliich life 
depends, are manageable only as complex, ever-chcmging, 
living systems, and only within close limits vdiich men 
ignore at great peril. 

Our Foundation is undertaking several new initiatives 
which we hope will contribute substantially to environ- 
mental education in the area of formal curriculum. (I 
shall be glad to discuss these with any of you during 
the coming two days.) These activities are geaured to 
the long haul, in the hope that perhaps two decades 
hence cur people and the professionals who serve them 
in environmental fields will be better equipped to 
cope with the physical world they inherit. 

But perhaps even more pressing is the kind of education 
that we have come together to discuss here. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that the environmental inheriteuice 
of those who live 20 years hence will be quite wretched. 
Therefore, we must accelerate now the application of 
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now-known and feasible conservation methods to the 
management of land, water and air. If we do not, 
the long-haul goals of conservation education may 
prove tinily " academic ” in every sense of the word. 

One hears much sibout today's environmental crises — 
blighted cities, sprawling suburbs, degraded air and 
water, diminished wilderness and wildlife, cuid several 
more — ^but really, if one examines the recent legisla- 
tive record in Washington and numerous state capitals 
one finds a surprising array of. new authority, cind 
some funds, for public action directed to these ills. 

At the same time, there ar<» obvious grounds for fear 
that new programs for city renewal, open space pro- 
tection, pollution control and water conservation, 
among others, will go under-nourished. 

And the principal nourishment must come from citizens 
and community officials who understand environmental 
problems, who appreciate the conseivation tools at 
hand, amd commit themselves to action. 

Unless those who would be served by cleain water, livable 
cities, healthful recreation opportunities, and all the 
rest- — unless they (or at least many more among them) 
become informed, inspired aftd active in these matters, 
we shall all receive a very small bang for our govern- 
ment buck; laws will go unenforced, and program goals 
will be missed. Even the best government cannot effec- 
tively renew waterways, enforce pesticide controls or 
create new uses of land in the absence of informed 
community support and participation from those affected. 
Thus, conservation remains a highly political animal. 

Furtlieirmore, it is those who know and those v^o care 
who must act at all the pressure points of government 
to buttress and exoand good programs and to cut dead- 
wood and duplication from wasteful ones. 

And tdiis is where you in university-based continuing 
educsition and community service and we in environmental 
planning and conservation come in. 

A relatively small mtmber of Americans constitute the 
conservation movement today (alfdiough it is growing 
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rapidly) and its resources remain miser al>ly inadequate 
to the environmental challenges we face. Conservation 
as a cause has often seemed to mcuiy reasonable people 
to represent a narrow, special interest vie^oint 
associated with emotional outcries against plundering 
mem. Today, we must broaden the conservation base. 

The environmental problems we face require nothing 
less than a commitment by our total society. You in 
our universities and colleges provide the knowledge 
and the intellectual tools necessary to that commit- 
ment. 

In fact, I consider you emd literally thousemds of 
your associates to be this nation's most promising 
conservation agents. You represent a fresh spirit 
of broad ccmmunity service, and new resources are 
being put at your disposal. You have a weeilth of 
faculty competence to draw upon, and, as several 
persons here have demonstrated already, you are 
rather free to innovate. 

I think two additional factors are even more pertinent. 
First, people are ready for you. The citizens of New 
York State vdio a year ago voted four-to-one for a one- 
billion-dollar pollution control bond issue — the second 
largest state bond issue of any kind in the nation's 
history — were not simply conservationists. All kinds 
of people are worried about the quality of their envir- 
onments, zmd their worry commonly exceeds their knowl- 
edge of what to do about it. To be sure, you still 
must "sell" your programs and create situations for 
learning and action vhich satisfy your public, but I 
believe you start with strong motivation in your favor. 

And secondly, the newly-concerned people I have been 
describing will listen to you. The university, as Em 
impartial institution, can and must present the facts 
of environmental life responsibly. You also can de- 
fine alternative courses of community action in respon- 
se to environmental facts, smd you csm generate the 
trained leaders who will define Emd implement action 
programs . 

I have just come frc»a a visit to the University of 
California at Berkeley vdiere I spoke on the role of 
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foundations and universities in conservation. I 
stressed the opportunity for both to work together 
in the cojtimunity. If Title I projects generate com- 
munity action on behalf of environmental quality, 
foundations — particularly local foundations — can 
help provide the necessary funds. 

I also suggested that, if universities are going to 
deal effectively with a wide range of ccxnplex coti- 
raunity problems, they are going to have to apply 
interdisciplinary approaches to their solution. . I 
suspect tiaat many universities are poorly equipped 
to meet this need. 

Lastly, v^liile at Berkeley I had an opportunity to 
talk with a number of students .about some of these 
matters. Frcuikly, I think the students may be way 
ahead of uis. They are impatient with the traditional 
ccmipartments they find in the typical university cur- 
riculum. They are cinxious for community involvements. 



I hope that your discussion here will consider ways 
and means of using your students in Title I projects. 
If you miss this opportunity, you wil X wC: TiO glee ting 
what is our single most important resource for the 
future . 
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HOW DECISIONS ARE MADE ABOUT ENVIRONMENTS ; 
THE CRITICAL INFLUENCES 



Summary of Panel Statements and Discussion Mo<l6ra t-e d. by Thomas W . 

Richards. Member- Arlington County ( V ircrinia) Board ; 

1. Local Goyernment , Norman Beckman, Director, Office of Inter- 
governmental Relations and Urban Program Coordination, 
U. S. Dept, of Housing and Urban Development 



The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
recognizes two principal problem areas for local 
governments: the problems of central cities (espe- 
cially those of low-income families) and problems 
stemming from rapid urbanization. 

Our universities have a long record of assistance 
on problems of local governments. Examples of this 
record are the Cooperative Extension Services, Bu- 
reaus of Municipal Research and Urban Extension 
(sponsored in part by the Ford Foundation) . 

Still on the horizon is the suggestion of our own 
Undersecretary, Bob Wood, for a series of urban 
observatories. This would mean establishment of 
a pattern of consistent research to be done by a 
number of city universities throughout the country 
to meet problems that the mayors of these communi- 
ties find to be most pressing. Research would be 
condViCted in such a way that comparative results 
and analysis could be made in different situations 
across the country, but it would be directed to 
actual problems faced by municipal officials. 

Local government is where most of the public funds 
are collected and where most of them are spent. It 
is very fragmented, but we are going to have to live 
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with this and with traditional local "sovereignty," 
because few local officials are willing to abdicate 
this sovereignty. Yet, there are new developments 
which will help deal with metropolitan areas in 
which local governments are not meeting metropoli- 
tan needs . 

There is, for instance, the rise of the urban county. 
This unit of government commonly has the necessary 
space, is large, and has a broad tax base. Urban 
counties do need more powers and less restrictions in 
order to do the job. We have also seen an increase 
in inter-local contracting whereby loc:il governments 
do things jointly: the councils of governments. These 
are both examples of improving local government machin- 
ery. We are going to have to continue to reduce re- 
strictions which keep local governments from helping 
themselves . 

Local governments will be improved only if the federal 
and state governments are willing to help them. Among 
hud's programs having this objective are the "701" 
comprehensive metropolitan planning assistance and the 
two-tlairds matching graunts to the 50 or 60 councils of 
elected officials that have sprung up in metropolitan 
regions of the country. Numerous regional planning 
requirements accompany these° programs — especially in 
mass transit, water and sewer and open space. We have 
coming up (funded by House action so far) a grant pro- 
gram to the states to provide technical assistance 
services to communities of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Despite the many new ideas and programs, we have a long 
way to go. It will take a lot of political, profession- 
al and managerial talent just to make the present system 
work. 

We hope to assist the evolution of regional governmental 
machinery — ^most likely along the lines of councils of 
elected officials — that can supervise and provide poli- 
tical responsibility and backing for metropolitan plan- 
ning. The professional competence and skills of the 
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planner need the public accountability and leader- 
ship that these councils can provide. We also need 
Improved metropolitan Information and education ser- 
vices for citizens » greater participation by those 
who will be affected by government programs, and 
Integrated regional fiscal plans to help meet 
regional goals. 



2. Private Enterprise , John M. King, Director of Design and 

Environmental Studies, National Association of Home 
Builders 



There are four basic points that 1 wish to contribute 
to this discussion of environmental decision-making. 

One - A reminder that the magnitude of private and 
public decisions affecting our environments that must 
be made In the near future Is extraordinary, and that 
the rate of dec Is Ion -making Is rapidly Increasing. 

Two - A large proportion of decisions made by the pri- 
vate sector are influenced by public decisions and 
opinions . 

Three - There is cause for optimism, I believe, in 
seeking greater concurrence of public and private 
interests, provided that there is extensive under- 
standing of motivations and objectives and a will- 
ingness to discuss differences. 

lour - Title I community service programs offer a 
tremendous opportunity for creating better under- 
standing and encouraging discussion between the 
public and private sectors. 

The magnitude of environmental decisions to be made 
Is well-illustrated, although understated. In Presi- 
dent Johnson's 1965 Message to Congress on the cities; 
"Our new city dwellers will need homes cuid schools and 
public services. By 1975, we will need over 2 million 
new homes a year. We will need schools for 10 million 
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additional children, welfare and health facilities 
for 5 million more people over the age of 60„ trans- 
portation facilities for the dally movement of 200 
million people, and more than 80 million automobiles..." 

Historically the decisions that have had the greatest 
Influence In shaping our physical environment have 
been decisions made at a local level; the decision 
of a business to locate or e;^and; the decision of 
a builder to develop Icind and build houses; and the 
decision of a local government to extend sewer, 
water, and public services. 

Tlie question, vdiat motivates and Influences the 
decision makers at a locaD level Is complex emd 
elusive. As a step toward answering the question, 

I suggest that there are at least three basic con- 
cerns that are applicable to the decision makers of 
the private sector. 

First, there Is, I believe, a desire for accomplish- 
ment In terms of responsibility to the larger commu- 
nity — a moral or societal value that affects decisions 
to a greater or lesser degree and Is related to a 
hierarchy of Individual and group values. 

Second, there Is the desire and need to satisfy Indi- 
vidual and corporate goals through the attalrunent of 
profit; profit to perservere and perpetuate; profit 
to re-lnvest, progress and grow; and profit to allow 
Individual and family Identity, security and stimula- 
tion. 

Third, there Is a myriad of Influences that Induce or 
require, restrict or prevent, actions to be taken by 
decision makers. Relating this to the private builder- 
developer, a partial listing of inter-related Influences 
might Include: alternative locations and costs of land; 
availability of sewer, water, power, schools, and other 
public and private facilities and services; annexation 
policy; assessment practice; taxation; zoning and other 
land controls; }iouslng and building codes; capital to 
invest; availability and terms of financing; labor and 
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subcontract skills and costs; products that can be 
used; and so on and so on. 

As a means of furthering their ovm interests and goals, 
segments of the private sector have established local 
organizations, thereby adding to the network of commu- 
nity power structures that influence public opinion 
and government policy and pleins. These organizations 
include the bankers, lawyers, architects, firemen, 
apartment managers, labor, builders and, of course, 
the ChemQaer of Commerce joining together various 
business interests. 

Now, it isn't likely that we could change the basic 
motivations of the individual businessman — or for 
that matter, the public official — even if we wanted 
to. And, it isn't likely that we could eradicate 
individual and corporate profit goals, if we wanted 
to. It is likely that we can, eind highly desirable 
that we should, attempt to bring together all local 
decision makers for the purpose of molding mutually 
constructive influences that will be directed toward 
solving environmental problems. 

The process of bargaining, if it is to achieve meaning- 
ful results, requires mutual understanding of intents, 
goals, and positions. This is where the emphasis must 
be placed — the gaining of understanding at all levels 
of decision making, and involving all individuals and 
groups concerned with and involved in shaping our 
environment. 

We are continually finding that local community organ- 
izations and informal citizens' protest movements exert 
considerable influence over public plans and policies 
in the area of environmental planning and design. 

Public bodies and officials are often unprepared to 
cope rationally with the uninformed and emotional 
demands of these groups. 

If Title I funds are used to achieve better understand- 
ing and foster the mutual goals of public and private 
interests, they will make a real and lasting contribu- 
tion. 
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I hope that many Title I community service programs 
will be directed toward bringing together all local 
interests concerned with community development and 
growth, away from the battlefields of protest meet- 
ings, budget reviews, and zoning hearings. Then, 
the bargaining across the table will produce joint 
decisions that will begin to fulfill our. aspirations 
for a better environment. 

To stimulate the development of these programs, the 
National Association of Home Builders, as one part 
of the private sector, will encourage the local 
cooperation of its membership throughout the country. 



3. The Effective Citizen . Mrs. Haskell Rosenblum, Former Board 
Member and National Water Chaiman, League of Women 
Voters of the U. S. A. 



I'm not nearly as optimistic as the previous two 
panelists. Most people are apathetic about most 
issues and they are particularly indifferent to 
conservation. I do not anticipate that this situ- 
ation will ever be radically changed. But this 
doesn't mean that we cannot accomplish some goals. 

Private citizens can be, and often are, aroused when 
one particular thing catches their interest, and on 
this they will get together and do a splendid job. 

But once that particular response has taken place, 
most of them lose interest and the force that took 
action is dissipated until some other crisis arises. 

One reason for this lack of sustained interest is that 
Americans seem to spread themselves thinly and belong 
to many groups at the same time. They seem to pay the 
most attention to the groups which share their own 
points of view. If a differing viewpoint is repre- 
sented they lose interest. This is an area of tremen- 
dous challenge to you educators. University people 
are particularly qualified to bring people of varying 
points of view together in some kind of consensus- 
making situation. 
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The environmental decisions that must be made should 
be made by citizens who will end up paying for them. 
Growing numbers of citizens are insisting upon hear- 
ing all the alternatives. There are many citizen 
organizations which would be able to contribute to 
responsible decision-making if they could only get 
the facts. Here again resource people, educators 
and university people can meet this need by supply- 
ing facts. 

A citizens' committee having a mutual concern or 
interest cetn do a very important job of informing 
the electorate by gathering, organizing and dis- . 
seminating information, by getting on the telephone 
when time is a factor, or even simply by persuading 
fellow citizens to turn out for a "yes" vote on the 
ballot. But above all, do not expect instant success 
from such groups and do not expect perfection. They 
need and welcome any guidance they can get. 



4. Discussion 



Richards ; How can we elicit the sustained interest 
of community groups and citizens in environmental 
quality problems? When such interest is evident it 
seems always to be a response to some crisis situa- 
tion. 

Rosenblum ; There are groups, such as the League of 
Women Voters, which do have a sustained interest in 
these questions, but some of them often seem to have 
a fairly narrow viewpoint. 

King ; The groups that do have a sustained interest 
are what I like to call the like-minded groups. More 
important in environmental quality questions is the 
interest of the non-like-minded groups, the ones with 
diverse opinions, feelings and attitudes. 

Beckman ; As far as the government is concerned, the 
real problem at the national level has been to get 
scxnething on the books and funded. Once this step 
has been made and a program has begun I think you 
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will get sustained interest. . .at least at the national 
level. I can cite air pollution and water pollution 
as examples of what I'm trying to say. 

Scheffey ; I'd like to hear a little more about the 
urban observatories idea that Mr. Beckman mentioned. 
Might this be an answer to the whole problem of sus- 
tained interest? 

Beckman ; The idea behind the urban observatories is 
to bring the great resources of our universities, many 
of vdiich are located in the hearts of cities, to bear 
on the real problems of their own cities. It's really 
just establishment of meaningful town-gown relation- 
ships . What is unique about the idea is the possibil- 
ity of common problems being identified by a number of 
cities and universities and being studied at the same 
time. This would build a basis for comparative analy- 
ses and findings that could become generally applicable. 
It would mean much more than simply discovering how to 
solve a particular problem in a particular city situa- 
tion. 

Farley ; The best place to find out more about the 
urbcin observatory idea is from Mayor Maier of Milwau- 
kee. I believe that he was its originator. Another 
aspect of the observatory idea is the probability 
that the university will end up as the only neutral 
party in its city. Today, a university often thinks 
its job is done when it has brought a variety of 
groups together to talk about a problem. The obser- 
vatory idea would prolong university involvement and 
provide the neutral ground and sustained interest that 
is lacking. 

Weeks ; We've heard quite a bit about the problems of 
urban centers. I think some of these problems are due 
to the fact that rural America is deteriorating, and to 
the extent that it deteriorates it passes its problems 
on to the cities. HUD for example requires a "regional" 
approach to problem solving, and this looks fine on 
paper. But in examining rural areas I find thcit this 
is a major deterrent to improving our environment. 

This is true for three reasons; first, in rural areas 
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there Is seldom a political structure for the kind 
of area, l.e., regional, coordination which Is called 
for In federal programs; second, there are no techni- 
cal personnel who can understand and deal with agency 
bureaucratic counterparts In terms of jargon and pro- 
cedures; and third, rural communities are used to 
dealing with federal progrcims, essentially those of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, that have local 
county offices. HUD Is administered by regional of- 
fices. These are rarely able to communicate both 
with people In rural areas and thus are unrealistic 
administrative units If HUD desires Its programs to 
be understood and used In rural areas. 

Beckraan ; I think \diat you have said leads to a larger 
question: do we have a national policy on population, 
on migration, on regional development? We do, to an 
extent, for we are putting a disproportionate amount 
of our resources Into depressed areas. My own agency 
actually gives funds more liberally to the smaller 
communities — those under 50,000. Of course, a great 
many congressmen represent such districts. Also, 
part of hud's and the administration's new legislation 
before congress this year Is funding for non-metropoll 
tan multi-county devcilopment districts. There Is an 
Increasing recognition of the heed to assist not only 
growing metropolitan areas but also the more rural 
areas that are experiencing population decline. 

Blair ; Getting back to the question of sustaining 
Interest, I think one reason we have been unsuccess- 
ful Is because most of our college graduates are abso- 
lutely Ignoraint of cuiythlng pertinent to environment. 
There Is a very good historical reason for this, parti 
cularly in the field of biology. In the last twenty 
years we've had enormously exciting break-throiighs in 
the so-called field of molecular biology. Porti/ard- 
looklng school boards, textbooks and students would 
not be In the mainstream If they failed to concentrate 
on molecules — up to cells and no further. This means 
that our students come through standard courses In 
biology knowing nothing about environment. I think 
this is a very serious problem that we as educators 
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must solve — getting environmental biology into the 
curriculum, from grammar school through university- 
level courses. 

Soporowski ; I agree. At Rutgers we think there is a 
basic need for comprehensive training and understand- 
ing at the undergraduate level at least! Students 
must learn about land, air, water, waste disposal and 
the other intricacies of the environment before they 
go on to specialize at the graduate level. 

Bardwell ; I agree with the statement that most people, 
laymen and professionals alike, need to know more about 
environment. It seems to me that the most important 
question to be answered is how large the good community 
should be. I would like to know what HUD is doing and 
what the various universities with their test communi- 
ties, their urban observatories and other programs are 
doing towards defining the ideal size for a specific 
community. I don't think that we can solve the other 
environmental problems until this question is answered. 

Beckman ; In order to answer that question I'd say we 
needed about five or six times as much money as we now 
have for research. We have had a break-through in 
appropriations, and I think we're in for the beginnings 
of an institute on urban development. The closest we've 
come to defining the size of a community is some indica- 
tion that a minimum size for achieving any kind of pro- 
fessionalism and economy of scale would revolve around 
the 50,000 population level. This of course varies with 
the kind of service and the local situation, but any- 
thing less than that raises problems of inter- jurisdic- 
tional competition for scarce skills and causes a 
generally higher per capita cost. 

The urban observatory idea about which we've been talk- 
ing poses a unique opportunity for tackling questions 
such as this. We visualize a national network of obser- 
vatories which would have six distinctive features; 
they would; 

1. serve as collection points for basic informa- 
tion on urban development, 

conduct policy-oriented research on selected 
major issues of concern to mayors and other 
elected officials. 
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3. make studies available to local officials 
facing policy decisions on such environ- 
mental matters as transportation, open 
space, sewage cind so on, 

4. be staffed by professionals, 

5. be guided In categories of data collection 
by the Immediate and long-range policy con- 
cerns of municipal officials whose cities 
they are studying, 

6. operate as a network, linked by ccm^rion 
agreement on the type of infojnnation to 
be collected, with communication channels 
to assure exchange of Information of mutual 
concern and Interest. 

But before we get such a network we'll need tremendous 
additional funding and a greater willingness within 
university staffs to muddy their hands In the hard 
world of city politics. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AIJD PUBLIC VaLUES 



Luncheon Remarks by Jules Paqano, Director of Adult 
Education Programs, U, S. Office of Education 



Today I propose to take a look at the whole area of 
university lesources and the question of creating 
the kinds of environment that we feel are maximum 
potential builders for human life. 

In the last week I have clipped two interesting news- 
paper articles. One is about a protest group which 
moved in on Mayor Lindsay and demanded that he appoint 
a conservation director. What had moved them to ask 
for a conservation director at a very high level — at 
least at the level of the Department of Sanitation — 
was that Pelham Bay Park was about to become a dump. 
And the first duty given to the conservation director 
was not one in education, or development but one of 
identifying and saving irreplaceable natural areas. 

The second article I clipped carried a quote by the 
present governor of California, who said, "A tree? 

— Who needs one? If you've seen one you've seen 'em 
all." Well, in a literal sense he's absolutely right. 
But the important point is that here we have in the 
city of New York a positive political action and in 
California a representative of the people taking a 
position that ignores the impact of human develop- 
ment pressures on trees. We're certainly at a stage 
in this country that calls foi: compromise, for learn- 
ing to live with each other, and for learning to look 
at resources and problems in new ways. 

Perhaps we ' re all somewhat like the Boy Scouts who 
were on a trip, cind one said to the other, "Speaking 
for myself, I know I'm trustworthy, and I know I'm 
loyal and I know I'm helpful., and I know I'm courte- 
ous, and I'm kind and obedient, I'm cheerful and I'm 
thrifty, I'm brave eind I'm clean, but you know what, 
I'm lostl" 
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I think all of us could identify very strongly with 
that scout and recognize that we are truly lost in 
this whole area of trying to find ways to effectively 
relate the development of responsive environments to 
human growth and human development as we understand 
it, with all the pluralities and all the diversities 
in our society. This is a very crucial time, because 
our society's values — as listed by the boy scout — are 
being torn apart and re-defined and changed. We speak 
of this in terms of ecological gap, of cultural gap, 
and we make up other "gaps." 

We don't have the process that effectively allows us 
to build the kind of society that not only accepts 
change but relates change to human values as we all 
know them. We're all caught in the development of 
value systems as they come. 

The Supreme Court has probably had the greatest effect 
upon our value systems in recent years with its deci- 
sion calling for " one-man-one -vote. " This is a whole 
new look at the role of the individual. A new kind 
of power is being given to the individual and the 
role he can play. The privacy question seems a very 
crucial one, and more decisions are going to be made 
concerning it. These changes will affect education 
in and for our cities and our towns and our homes 
and especially our family life in communities. 

These are not matters of gerrymandering structure, but 
matters of how we all inter-relate — ^how we can culti- 
vate processes which allow inter-action, how we can 
use the resources that we have. I think you represent 
a very significant movement, a new cooperation to use 
university resources and federal matching funds in new 
ways. The federal funds are allowing communities and 
institutions of higher learning to start meaningful 
dialogues to produce problem-solving action. 

Problem solving is the new phrase for what used to be 
vhatever you did in your home town, or anyvdiere, when 
you had a get-together in search of a consensus or 
solution. But now, solutions will no longer be simple 
and they will not be permanent. They will always be 
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in process, and we must have some sort of permanent 
process: a process by which community leadership for 
a given activity can continuously articulate again 
the problems it is facing; a process by which a uni- 
versity, whether through a department of community 
development, a department of conservation, an exten- 
sion arm or a continuing education arm, can really 
belong in a community and really have something to 
offer; a process by which a university can learn as 
an institution as well as render service. These are 
the kind of on-going processes that we are trying to 
estcihlish. 

This mecins new peers in the community. It means that 
university representatives — faculty and staff — are 
equal peers with students and the clientele of towns 
and cities. For both sides this is a new kind of 
relationship. This is not simple. It is not author- 
itarian. These are the highest expectations we have 
in education, of quality education, of equals gathered 
together for common solutions and understanding, knowl 
edge and training. 

Not long ago, Norbert wiener, while talking about the 
role of us in education, and especially continuing 
education, said; "We can no longer afford technologi- 
cal break-throughs that do not consider the cost 
imposed on the human system in which they operate. 

We need people with the courage and the perspective 
to repair the damages of the past, look ahead before 
the crises occur and seek creativity in a society 
that measures up to the new and great expectations." 

Our society has very high expectations. Witness the 
many articulate protests which occur every day and 
which concern a very wide variety of subjects. We 
really expect our society to function as it was sup- 
posed tOr according to what we were told the promise 
of /unerica would be. Each of us has made his contri- 
bution and does not understand why others cannot. We 
have a hard time seeing that there are flaws and mis- 
understandings and that there have been failures on 
the part of the society to really serve all of society 
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We have successfully served 70% of our people. We've 
made the greatest break-throughs in technology in all 
of mankind's history. 

There are great expectations in this period, and we 
vdio are assembled here are involved in trying to ful- 
fill some of them, through the process of education 
in humcui problems and community problems. We bring a 
perspective that has not been common in our society 
before. And you are on the spot because in the compe- 
tition for federal resources, you simply do not have 
the most effective spokesmen. Defense, children's 
needs, health... all the great needs of humctn life 
have such spokesmen. But the greater aspects of mak- 
ing that hiimcui life meaningful scxnehow rest at the 
bottom of this nation's priority lists. Therefore, 
you need to articulate even better than emyone else 
the role you play and the crucial factors that con- 
cern you. 1 suggest this as a broad challenge for 
you. 

I think the whole question of education is more crucial 
them ever before. The federal government will be look- 
ing at this as a process that ought to be effective in 
a way that no other process can. Here, we do not need 
research; that's not the problem it is in technology 
or management. We have all the means at our disposal 
to do our job on both the private side and the public 
side, so that the real problem comes in allowing people 
to understemd alternatives, to have insights into the 
effects of technology cmd into what is happening to 
the city and to the land. 

Much responsibility is placed upon the role of the 
university in extension work, in community education 
and in community develo£»nent, whatever the ncxnencla- 
ture. The fact that you're out there and involved is 
the most importemt. A process that leads to responsi- 
bility being taken by everybody concerned — including 
the university, the private groups, the associations 
and individuals — is vdiat we're all after. 

I don't know what the direction will be in federal fund- 
ing. We could always talk about \diat would happen if 
Vietncim should stop. Certainly Title I is viewed and 
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talked about as one of the new ways in which match- 
making federal resources can help to establish a 
great process in every community and every university. 
In our planning we have considered what ought to be 
the major emphasis, and we see that there should be 
some such program in every U. S. community. We have 
enough institutions and enough hiunan resources to do 
this. The problem will be one of developing the man- 
agers who relate resources to needs and of developing 
the clientele. There is no question that there is 
going to be a forward thrust. The period we're in 
right now will be the crucial period of proving that 
it can be done — that we have the know-how. 

Furthermore, we must be willing to experiment and to 
look more at effectiveness than at efficiency. I say 
effectiveness because all of this could be done very 
efficiently without involving either the universities 
or the private side. It could very well be done effi- 
ciently by operating as the military does. Military- 
type control over the northeast could meet the question 
of air pollution, for example. But we do not do this 
because we understand too well that it is not effective 
in the long run. The solutions for our times will come 
when we find ways of allowing our public institutions — 
the great institutions that are the backbone of this 
country in terms of building human dignity, building 
hiiman values and human beings, and that are above con- 
cern over technology and material values — to become 
involved . 

A very good example of the nation's failure to see the 
proper role of responsible and effective public insti- 
tutions is what we did with TV. We are now talking 
about a public TV because we did not understand 15 or 
20 years ago that there is a real role for public TV. 
There is nothing anti-capitalistic about public respon- 
sibility in those areas which are crucial to all the 
people . 

The real values in our society are really public. The 
churches are all public — they have no profit motive. 

The institutions of higher education, the museums and 
the foundations are all public. There's nothing irre- 
sponsible cbout their actions, and there's nothing 
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anti -capitalist about them. So I suggest that In this 
area of developing the environments that we think we 
ought to have, that people participate In decisions, 
pay for them and understand the risks they are taking. 

There will be waste. It will take time. But, It will 
be effective and It will last. There will be lessons 
to build upon eind great knowledge and great expertise 
will be developed at the level where they are needed. 
And I suggest that you are Involved In establishing a 
new concept of "waste." There Is good kind of waste, 
one that allows people to experiment, to handle prob- 
lems and learn what they are doing and be willing to 
say that they've made a goof and will try again. The 
greatest lessons we learn In life are learned through 
failures. 

We do not expect every project to be a success. We 
really feel that every project Is a success even If 
you're not doing anything exciting or new. We expect 
most projects to contain some failures In terms of end 
results or In terms of Immediate results. But we do 
look for success In the process that you are develop- 
ing, In the Involvement of humans and of Institutions. 
I have a strong feeling that the major lessons and In- 
sights will come from projects which seem at first to 
be failures. Paced with the challenge of a failure, 
you really take a look at who you are and where you're 
going. 

In the final analysis the federal government Is a new 
kind of partner In all this business. You'll find us 
primarily listening to you. All we're doing Is start- 
ing the process In motion, and the feedback will be 
coming from you — the foundations, the counties and 
cities and from the Institutions Involved — to give us 
the Insights we need to further our role, we will 
make mistakes, as everyone else will, but I do think 
there Is a real commitment on the part of the Office 
of Education, HEW, and the present leadership In 
Secretary Gardner and Commissioner Howe to analyze 
mistakes so that we may learn to be successful. 
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USING AND CULTIVATING THE HELP AT HAND 



PUBLIC AGENCY ASSISTANCE 



Sunmiarv of Panel Statements and Discussion Moderated bv Frank 



Gregg, Vice President. The Conservation Foundation ? 



!♦ Federal Agencies. William J. Duddleson. Chief. Division of 



Council Studies (President's Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty). U.S. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 



The "Directory of Directories and Catalogue of 
Catalogues of the Federal Government"* lists .. 
several very basic documents which are important 
to anyone interested in Federal assistance 
programs. Of these, perhaps the best and most 
comprehensive is the Office of Economic Opportunity 
catalogue. In addition, many federal agencies 
provide information clearing-house services which 
periodically report developments in a specific 
field across the country. For example, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation's national quarterly 
"Outdoor Recreation Action" describes a great many 
activities at all levels of both the private and 
public sectors. You are all eligible to receive this 
publication free. 

We are all faced with the problem of sorting out 
a proliferation of material, programs and activities. 
Your congressmen and senators and their staffs can 
often be helpful in this respect. In the conser- 
vation field one of the best sources of information 
on what's happening on the Rill is the "Conservation 
Report" published weekly by the National Wildlife 
Federation. This is also available to you free of 
charge . 



* Mr. Duddleson 's euphemism for the listing of 
Federal directories and catalogues which he 
prepared for the conference. See Appendix B. 
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Turning to some of the programs themselves, 
perhaps you all know that the President's budget 
for FY 1967-68 includes $17 billion for grant 
programs to state and local governments— a very 
sizeable chuhk of the domestic budget. Some of 
the newest and most interesting of these programs 
are as follows* 

1. The Model Cities program - authorized 
last year for administration by HUD. 

2. Urban Waterfront Restoration programs - 
authorized two years ago and also 
administered by HUD. 

3. 701 Planning Grants - administered by 
HUD for metropolitcin region-wide 
planning . 

4. "Hew Tovm** Gr suits - another HUD program 
providing federal assistance to developers 
of entire new communities. 

5 . Land and Water Conservation Fund program - 
Department of the Interior, making 5096 
grants for acquisition and development of 
Icind for outdoor recreation purposes. 

6. Open Space Land Grants - administered by 
HUD to assist communities in acquiring and 
developing l£ind for open-space uses and in 
carrying out urbcin beautification programs. 

This is certainly not a complete list, but it 
illustrates the scope of programs directly affecting 
land use. Better federal programs, better coordina- 
tion, more imaginative packaging and adequate 
financing for programs such as these are dependent 
upon felt needs — needs expressed by local people 
and felt by federal administrators and members of 
Congress. It might be exceedingly useful if some 
of the lessons you are learning through Title I 
projects were transmitted directly to members of 
Congress who Ccin do most about improving the federal 
programs . 
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2. State and Regional Agencies . Charles H. W. Poster, 



President, The Nature Conservancy (former 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, Commonwealth 
of MassachUfsetts) 



Many different state and regional agencies can 
be helpful to you In community service and con- 
tinuing education projects concerned with 
conservation. In addition to the obvious resource 
agencies — forestry, parks and recreation, water, 
wildlife and fisheries — there are health and 
welfare departments, public works departments and, 
of course, planning departments. 

The services commonly offered by these agencies 
are of four kinds: first, technical services, 

ranging from fundamental policy decisions to 
technical field services; second, people-oriented 
action services — ^providing help In solving human 
environmental problems; third, financial assistance, 
for these agencies are the local administrators of 
many different kinds of grants-ln-ald; and the 
fourth kind of service Is one of public relations 
for community conservation programs, because most 
professional resource people have a wide exposure 
to people — ^wlde both geographically and within 
fields of specialty and Interest, and through these 
contacts they can often do a better job of public 
relations than you can yourself. 

There are a few basic guidelines to follow when 
dealing with these public agency people. First of 
all. In each state or region there Is usually one 
key man who Is most knowledgeable about everything 
that Is going on In the resource field. If he can 
be Identified quickly, wild goose-chases will be 
avoided when exploring avenues of assistance. 
Secondly, some kind of regular liaison should be 
set up In order to speed up the process of working 
with an agency or agencies. Be selective both 
among the agencies themselves and among the people 
within them. Lastly, be specific about what kind 
of assistance you need and try to be helpful In 
return . 
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There is still quite a lot in the area of agency 
relationships and channels for information and 
assistance that needs refining. The governmental 
machinery itself should be streamlined — and fr^ 
the bottom up. We need more effective linkage be- 
tween governmental agencies and citizens who are 
beneficiaries of their programs. We need more 
initiatives at state and regional levels. We need 
centers for services and materials in order to 
sort out the various conservation opportunities at 
hand and keep all kinds of interested persons up 
to date in a growing nundser of fields. We need 
more civilian involvement in environmental decision- 
making. We need less red tape in setting up regional 
or interstate bodies. And lastly, we need to counter- 
act the growing trend towards isolation of universities 
from actions being taken by resource agencies. 

Some of these needs will begiLn to be filled if you 
at the university level take the initiative to 
expand involvement of your ovm personnel, either 
through extension services or direct individual 
participation, in agency activities and decision- 
madcing . 



3. Local Government . Ronald Dick, Field Service Director, 
National Association of Counties* 



The National Association of Counties has published 
several action guides concerned with local environ- 
mental problems, including water pollution and air 



* Mr. Dick substituted at the Conference, on a 
few moments notice, for Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
Executive Director of NACO. As Mr. Dick ex- 
plained to the Conference, Mr. Hillenbrand was 
called to an unexpected meeting with the Secretary 
of the Interior regarding an environmental problem 
which has long disturbed him — the erection of Mgh 
voltage transmission lines on the Antietam Battle- 
field cind across the Potomac River nearby. 
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pollution ( Community Action Programs for Water 
Pollution Control. Community Action Programs for 
Air Pollution Control) . These are nominally 
addressed to county officials but are certainly 
of value for anyone concerned with citizen educa- 
tion and community deyelopment. 

These guides suggest answers to such fundamental 
needs of program planning securing enabling legis- 
lation, planning for projects, organizing within 
existing departments, finding financial and tech- 
nical assistcuice, financing at the local leyel, 
gaining cind maintaining public support, staffing 
and, of course, bringing all these things together 
in a coordinated and effective program. 
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USING AND CULTIVATING THE HELP AT HAND ; 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE 



Summary of Panel Statements and Discussion Moderated by Frank 
Gregg, and Maryin Zeldin, Director of Information, 

The Conseryation Foundation ! 

!♦ Community Leaders, Professionals and Organizations, Ann 

Satterthwaite, Associate in Planning, The Conseryation 
Foundation 



Community leaders, professionals and organizations 
are some of the most critical elements in any 
local, regional, state or federal action program. 
The leaders know hov to moye, the professionals 
haye the technical skills and the organizations 
haye a large labor supply. 

Although thes3 groups can proyide a tremendous 
resource for action, it must not be forgotten that 
they represent single -function agencies, each 
interested in self preservation and an improved 
image. The profession?), Is are haunted by profes- 
sional jealousy, the leaders by self-seeking, and 
the organizations are trying to keep their own 
houses in peace. 

It may be of value to suggest a few possible ways 
of reaching these groups and individuals through 
Title I programs and of making them interested, 
involved and effective in environmental problems. 

First and foremost, conservation must be under- 
stood and taught as a political process. The 
dynamics of this process must be appreciated If 
action in environmental fields is to be effective, 
and the case method of study is particularly well 
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suited to such political process analyses,, 

Secondly, strategy orientation is needed to coun- 
ter the rather flatfooted and often martyred 
conservation activists. Recognize the self in- 
terests of these groups and try in some way to 
capitalize upon them. 

In addition to providing training in political 
processes. Title I can give instruction in scien- 
tific processes — ecological relationships, effects 
of draining methods, changing water courses, im- 
pacts of insecticides, the functions of estuaries, 
etc. These are all things tl.itt community leaders, 
professionals and organized groups, to say nothing 
of the averag<^ citizen, often fail to appreciate 
but which they must take into consideration if they 
are to make intelligent environmental decisions. 

As you know. Title I projects are not limited to 
class instruction. Service centers, seminars, 
clinics, conferences, films and cooperative pro- 
grams are all being experimented with. Here 
especially, the give-and-take process between 
community leaders, professionals and organizations 
and Title 1 projects is advantageous. These per- 
sons can learn a great deal while they are serving 
as instructors or leaders in local education 
progreuRs . 

Flexibility in the organization of a project, as 
well as selectivity in leadership, are also impor- 
tant factors. A basic problem in conservation and 
environmental action is to change attitudes and 
behavior, and this is often dependent less upon 
the facts themselves than upon ho\^ they are pre- 
sented and who presents them. 

To sum up, in the process of preparing a community 
for effective environmental action the leaders, 
professionals and organizations can provide, res- 
pectively, political muscle, technical skills and 
a supply of willing labor — all critical elements 
in any action program. These groups may need 
instruction and guidance in certain environmental 
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matters, but they can also make Important 
contributions to the preparation and execution 
of Title I projects. 



2. The Business Community . James G. Watt, Staff Associate 

for Natural Resources, Chamber of Commerce of the USA 



How do you persuade the business community to join 
a program which would provide for managing the 
environment— air pollution, water pollution and 
land pollution control? Quite frankly, we like to 
claim that we are good citizens, and we have a 
tremendous record to point to. But the big moti- 
vation is Uncle Sam, who is beginning to make 
demands, and we are responding because it's in our 
own interest to be involved when controls are 
established. 

These environmental programs require a joint 
effort of the business community, the people, 
governments at all levels, and educational insti- 
tutions. The colleges and universities play 
several roles; they inform, they educate, and they 
conduct research. I urge you not to exclude the 
business community from your Title I projects for, 
if action is their objective, the business community 
must be involved. Its members are the doers and 
they are the polluters. I assure you that they will 
want to participate. 

It is not enough just to say that a project will 
have representation from the business comn^unity. I 
think the right people in this case would be not 
the top management but the middle management — the 
plant manager, the union leader, employee represen- 
tatives, etc. If you have a good local Chanil)er of 
Commerce, use it. I'm embarrassed to admit that 
not all local chambers are good, but it's a 
starting point. Involve your local chandsers, your 
state chambers, trade associations and individual 
business groups. 
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There cire a few rather basic rules of thumb to 
follow when approaching these people. First of 
all, you must be careful to present yourselves 
accurately. I am speaking now in terms of 
definitions of the word conservation. Conserva- 
tion has evolved through three phases : 

1 - We originally had the preservationists 

who wanted to preserve everything at any 
cost — and of course the businessman cannot 
participate in that type of movement. 

2 - Then we had the regulation period when 

everything was to be regulated — and a 
businessman needs his freedom. 

3 - And now we are evolving into an informed 

and disciplined phase of management — ^we 
propose to manage our resources and our 
environment. If we can manage these re- 
sources, then we will have conservation — 
we will preserve, we will utilize and we 
will develop. With this definition the 
business community can and will partici- 
pate. 

My second bit of advice is pure common sense. When 
creating your advisory groups, don't overload them 
with "bird watchers." Try to have real balance. 

Thirdly, avoid sensationalism to attract attention. 
Use your facts and figures correctly and accurately. 
For, if you distort them for effect, you will lose 
the support of the business community. 

Title 1 has a tremendously importcint role to play — 
informing, educating, and perhaps being the community 
catalyst which brings separate groups into effective 
action programs. The business community is anxious 
to participate, in order to obtain your assistance 
and to lend its assistance to you. 
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3. National 0rg2Uiization3. Joseph W. Penfold, Conservation 
Director, Izaak Walton League of America 



Most international, national, regional, and state 
conservation and conservation-interested organi- 
sations are listed in the Conservation Directory 
which is issued 2 umually by the National Wildlife 
Federation. It may be obtained by sending $1.00 
to National Wildlife Federation, 1412 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

How do you contact these organizations? Most 
of you probably know of those which have local 
units or affiliates, and through them or other 
sources you can run down the state leadership. 

Make your contact by telephone, because citizens 
groups' offices are notoriously bad correspondents. 

For any major project, I'd suggest that you also 
consult the organization's national office, which 
may know of similar activity in other areas and 
may be able to enlist assistance for you. 

In dealing with citizen organizations, recognize 
from the start that you will be competing for the 
volunteer members ' free time . Recognize also that 
such organizations have their own reasons for being, 
their own projects, and the distinct human trait of 
being jealous of their own identity. Take the time 
to get your own activity identified with the 
interest and concern of the particular organization. 
Urge that the organization retain its own identity 
as a sponsor or cooperator in your project. If, in 
helping with your program its meinbers can know that 
they are promoting their own purposes and objectives, 
the extent and quality of their participation will 
be greater . 

Since I 'm basically uncertain as to what Title I 
means, I can tell you what I hope it means. I 
hope it means better interaction between the aca- 
demic community, which has the expertise, and the un- 
informed layman who is devoted to environmental 
quality and is willing therefore to work to improve it. 
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Frankly, I and my colleagues in the natural 
resources field have dealt with too many univer- 
sity people who are so involved in. "pure science" 
or so incarcerated in the ivory tower that they 
do not care to delve into the frustrating and 
sometimes dirty mess of public affairs. Your 
facts, professional advice, and organizational 
ability are invaluable to the dedicated volunteer. 

There is no question that the' layman conserva- 
tionist needs your help. Conversely, you will find 
that he has much to contribute in the way of time, 
energy, and practical understanding of social 
processes . 

You may be interested in a couple of citizen 
education projects in which the Izaak Walton League 
has been involved. They might have been Title I 
projects. They indicate that citizen groups are 
constantly involved in, will contribute to, and will 
support the kinds of activities discussed during 
this conference. 

Last year, thirteen national organizations cooperated 
with the League in sponsoring seven Citizen Work- 
shops on Clean Waters for America. There were one 
national and six regional conferences of up to two 
and a half days duration to help citizen leaders 
across the nation understand ctnd help implement 
the 1965 Water Quality Act. These resulted in inter- 
state, state, and intrastate efforts which c£Ui be 
characterized only as "adult education" projects — 
plus a "Citizen Guide to Action for Clean Water," 
some 160,000 copies of which were exhausted in three 
or four months. 

A few details ought to be stressed. The sponsoring 
organizations were diverse — The Izaak Walton League, 
The Conservation Foundation, American Fisheries 
Society, Garden Club of America, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, League of Women Voters Education 
Fund, National Association of Counties, National 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation Districts, 
National Audubon Society, National Council of State 
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Garden Clubs, National Wildlife Federation, Sport 
Fishing Institute, The Wildlife Society, and the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Run through the list and you find two types of 
organization. First, there are the laymen's groups 
— In this case, grown from different roots and 
proving that varied Interests will worlc together 
toward common goals. Second, there are the profes- 
sional societies — the organizations of scientists 
and resource administrators which constitute a 
working bridge between the people and the public 
agencies. As In other fields, laymen and professional 
conservationists must work side by side or neither 
will prosper. 

Perhaps we should have arranged Title I local follow- 
up to our regional program. But the major point I 
wish to make Is that these state and local groups 
did excellent jobs wholly on their own Initiative 
because of deep concern about a problem. Think what 
they might have accomplished with formal emd organized 
support . 

Let's turn now to the nearby Potomac, which Is 
theoretically to become a model of river basin plan- 
ning for the nation. Two years ago, concerned that 
the citizen wasn ' t being well enough Infoinned as to 
what the planners had In mind for his valley, a 
number of organizations conceived the Citizens ' 
Workshops on Potomac Basin Planning. Again, the 
sponsors were a number of diverse groups which might 
not ultimately agree on policy but showed a thirst 
for substantive Information. 

Financing and staffing for the Initial effort came 
from the sponsoring organizations. But the follow- 
up, again — and there has been excellent follow-up 
in many Potomac communities — ^has been a seat-of-the- 
pants affair. Follow-up financing has been largely 
by small local donations or on a pay-lf -you -come 
basis. 

But we already have a Title I resource education 
project In the Potomac Basin — ^Frostburg State College's 
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George's Creek program — and for all I know it has 
its roots in the basinwide workshop program. At 
least, the concept is similar. 

What points am I trying to make? 

— Citizens are interested in conservation 

education for adults. And they are organized. 

— So are natural resources professionals. 

— They will work, together, with or without 
Title I. 

— They need your help, and you need theirs. 

— Title I can provide the mechanism to improve 
greatly the kinds of efforts I've described, 
to bring them to the local level, and to 
initiate conservation education projects I 
haven ' t even thought of . 

I am sure that all of us in national organizations 
want to help in these important and exciting new 
opportunities. Try us and find out for sure. 



4. The University Itself , John W. Fanning, Vice President 
for Services, University of Georgia 



There are several ways to view the resources of a 
university as these may relate to any community 
problem, including that of environmental planning 
and conservation. 

One point of view relates university resources to 
instruction of undergraduate and graduate students. 
All universities possess this responsibility and 
have resources with which to discharge it. 

Another point of view has to do with research on 
community problems including that of environmental 
planning and conservation. Most universities 
possess this responsibility and have the resources 
with which to discharge it. 
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The third point of view Is that of public service. 
This Is a responsibility of all land grant univer- 
sities, and many other universities accept It but 
not all. I have reference here to the Involvement 
of the university with Its resources in aiding 
communities In the solution of their problems — 
whatever they may be, and certainly one of these 
Is environmental planning and conservation. 

The university which I represent has deeply 
committed Its resources to a progrcun embracing the 
functions of Instruction, research and service. 

Its basic administrative organization recognizes 
Its responsibilities In each of these three fields 
and has a vice president for Instruction, a vice 
president for research and a vice president for 
services . 

This university as Is true of all land grant 
universities eind many others, therefore, has a 
deep commitment to service programs. 

Perhaps our first question Is "What are the 
resources of the university which should be used 
and cultivated?" And the answer is "the faculty." 
Generally speaking, the scope of concern of univer- 
sity faculties Is as broad as the scope of concern 
of their communities. 

This faculty resource must be made available to 
help with the solution of real problems, through a 
strong university commitment to public service. 

And the university must organize Itself for the 
purpose. 

At the University of Georgia we view staff parti- 
cipation In public service programs dealing with 
community and other problems In three major ways, 
namelyt Instruction, consultation, and studies 
and reiiearch. 

Instruction Includes formal classes, both credit 
and nor.-credlt, off campus and on. It Includes 
participation In conferences, seminars, workshops 
and other Instruction of organized groups. 
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Our Continuing Education Center has the major 
responsibility In this area, but the Cooperative 
Extension Service, the Institute of Community and 
Area Development, the Institute of Continuing 
Legal Education eind the Institute of Government 
also have responsibilities. 

Faculty pcurtlclpatlon n consultation generally 
stems from a need for specialized knowledge on a 
problern which a group or community faces and Ic 
usually short-term In nature. We have some full-time 
specialists to provide this consultation. Other 
specialists are made from the Instruction and 
research staff. 

The Institute of Community and Area Development of 
the University of Georgia has served as a point of 
focus on the concern of the University on community 
and area problems. Its personnel are joint-staffed 
with their departments of specialization. Its 
office represents the University's total resources. 

The university Is called upon to conduct studies 
and to provide factual Information on many community 
problems. Faculty members participate by serving as 
prcjcct leaders and organizing and conducting the 
fact finding. They make arrangements for and super- 
vise graduate student participation. They prepare 
all recommendations. 

There are several ways of making faculty available 
for community service: 

— Full-time responsibility for service, on a 
12-months basis. 

— "Banking time," which gives credit for the 
time a faculty member spends In a service 
program. The hours Involved go Into a "ban|c" 
of time credited to the Individual faculty 
member, to be for at a specified time: 

In somci) agreed upon manner. 
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— "Release time, " which means that a portion 
of the instructional or research obligation 
of the person is "purchased" or contracted 
for service contributions. 

— "Joint-staffing, " which sets aside a certain 
portion of the time of a faculty member on a 
regular basis for public service involvement. 

— "Extra compensation, " in which the faculty 
is compensated at an agreed upon rate. 

The office of the Vice President for Services 
represents our University in all matters relating 
to service to communities, areas emd groups, and it 
seeks aggressively to involve university resources 
on problems affecting the people of Georgia. 



Gregg i Have any of you tried to develop coopera- 
tive projects in which you've brought in local 
professional people, not on the faculty of the 
university but from the community, to participate? 

Naegele ; We've been quite successful in doing 
this in Massachusetts. We appointed an advisory 
council made up of people such as the chancellor 
of the University of Massachusetts, the conserva- 
tion editor of the Boston Globe, State Senator Ames, 
a representative of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society and several others. Then we got these fel- 
lows together and said, "This is our program. What 
do you think of it?" And they gave us thoughtful 
suggestions and advice. This is a continuing advisory 
council, and as our program develops I'm sure we will 
call upon these people again and again — either as a 
group or individually as things develop in their 
particular areas. 

Wilson ; We are thinking of setting up something 
similar to this for our Title I work in Missouri. 

I was wondering how you went about getting their 
reactions. Did you have a program set up to begin 



with? 
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Sldort On the matter of developing cooperation 
with different groups and orgeinlzatlons. In Oregon 
we've found that It Is better to develop coopera- 
tion from Individuals by Identifying them as In- 
dividuals rather than as representatives of organi- 
zations . 



^Teeks z We've had the same experience In New Hamp- 
shire. We've found that If you use citizen groups 
as sponsors or advisors, and their members come In 
as organization representatives, they have to defend 
their organization's viewpoints. But If you free 
them from this obligation, saying, "We need your 
personal help," the problem dissolves. 

Penfold ; This Is an Interesting situation. Being 
an organization man perhaps I'm biased. I look at 
It this way, and I can use the Izaak Walton League 
as an example. We have In the Washington area 
perhaps a dozen chapters with a total membership of 
something like 6,000 people. Now, I'm sure that In 
setting up a meeting, workshop or conference, 
picking Individuals who could contribute with the 
Itiast amount of friction would make for a nice 
f:;iendly affair. But, we are not trying to get at 
these half dozen or so people that we have Invited 
to contribute directly. We are trying to get at 
all 6,000 of those people. An Individual at a 
meeting, even though his Ideas may be good ones, 
will have little Influence If he does not represent 
a significant segment of the populace. 

Warren ; I'd like to address a question to Mr. Fanning 
about problems within the university Itself. Do pro- 
blems develop between academically-oriented portions 
of the university and the Title I, extension work be- 
cause the latter Is not specifically academically 
oriented? 

Famninq ; I think this Is likely to happen In all 
universities, but It will usually be among Individuals 
rather than large groups . Some people feel that the 
university should not move Into public service. They 
think the university's job is educating young people 
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Naeqele : Yes, we had some Ideas, and their 

reactions and responses led to some modifications 
and eventually to our present program. You have 
to start with something. If you set In a room 
surrounded by a glorified vacuum, nothing happens. 

Allen : We've had a very interesting experience 

with professionals In our George's Creek, Marylcind, 
project which Is just getting started. In our In- 
ventory of the area we Included personnel resources 
and discovered a great many professional people 
whom we are now utilizing In a technical advisory 
capacity. We are now planning a two-day course In 
the comprehensive approach to problem solving. In 
cooperation with these people. 

Naeqele : There seemed to be an assumption on the 

part of a number of the speakers both today and 
yesterday that Title I Is for action. I myself 
feel a certain requirement to be something other 
than act Ion -oriented. Is Title I an action program 
or Is It an educational program? For exiample:, we 
have felt that we could not become Involved In the 
support of a particular piece of legislation. We 
felt we could educate people In terms of the pros 
and cons of a bill and thcit we could lead people to 
joining an action agency or group of their choice. 
But our becoming directly Involved In supporting a 
given bill would produce a precarious sltueitlon. 

Watt : What I was thinking of In terms of an action 

program was that the programs which you pull togeth- 
er, acting as the magnet pulling together different 
a&gments of the community, will result In some kind 
of action. 

Adams : I'm from the Title I national office. We 

think of Title I as not a pure research program, 
not a fact -gathering program, but a community- 
informing program. Whether this results In some 
kind of action depends upon the community. 
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and doing research. Many individuals in many 
institutions believe this, but the barrier is 
gradually being broken down — and mostly by 
Title I because of increased pressure from local 
government to have service from the university. 

Waqqener : We've developed at the University of 

Washington, at least internally, a strong cciunit- 
ment to move in this area, but we've run into a 
bit of a problem. The state legislature really 
calls the shots. The university asked for fairly 
modest sums for such things before Title I existed. 

We would have been far ahead on our program if we'd 
had an extension am to begin with. I wonder where 
a university can turn in a situation such as this, 
when it lacks the support of the legislature. 

Fanning : The University of Georgia was very lucky 

in this respect because we had a grant from the 
Kellog Foundation to start our program of extension 
work. The universities that were fortunate enough 
to get foundation or other outside support have 
found that the programs have become so popular that 
it is less difficult to get the once hard-to~find 
state support. At the same time, we are finding 
that more local governments appreciate the advantages 
of extension services, particularly for training 
local officials. Our own state governing board, a 
Board of Regents, never allocated euiy money to us 
for extension or public services until this year, 
when we got a modest sum. But we consider this a 
tremendous breakthrough. 
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OBTAINING CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 



Luncheon Remarks by Robert J. Pitchell, Executive 
Director, National University Extension Association* 



A word or two about NUEA. It was formed in 1915 and 
now consists of 128 U.S. and foreign institutions of 
higher education, of which a majority have on-going 
programs in extension. 

We are especially interested in the work of The Con- 
servation Foundation in this conference because one 
of the most dynamic divisions in our association is 
the community Development Division. This group is 
extremely interested in the Title I program and com- 
munity development in general, and it cein be counted 
on for a great deal of support. 

Probably the most importeint aspect of the Title I 
program is the federal funds it has made available, 
and it is really up to you to see to it that the 
Congress continues to appropriate these funds. How 
do you get Congressional support? 

From my experience in politics both as student and 
practitioner on the Hill, I believe that there is 
no effective substitute for a strong program. A 
good image and a strong program will get support. 



* Title I appropriations happened to come up for 
congressional action during the first day of the 
conference. Dr. Pitchell 's remarks were given on 
short notice, in response to Mr. Howe's req[uest 
that he explain the legislation's status at that 
point (not reported here) and discuss the politics 
of supporting Title I. 
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We*ve found that both the congressman and their staffs 
know very little about Title I programs. We have not 
compiled the supporting data adequately yet. We need 
to do much more in this field. It*s one of the hard- 
est programs to develop good solid, perceptive, con- 
vincing statistics on because it is an incremental 
program. The effectiveness is going to be in small 
increments, with no dramatic results ovsrnight. That*s 
the way the educational process works, and this is one 
of the fundamental education programs. We have to live 
with this and learn how to translate it into language, 
ideas and images that the congressmen and their staffs 
can appreciate. 

As important as having a strong Title I program is the 
development and expression of strong grass roots sup- 
port for it. Congress will not listen as closely to 
the words of a Washington representative of an associ- 
ation as it will to people who feel strongly enough 
about something to take the time and the effort to 
communicate with their congressman. 

The higher the rank of the person communicating with 
a congressman, the better. When a university president 
takes the time to come to Washington to talk with his 
senator or congressman, he is clearly registering a 
strong feeling because he doesn't do it very often. 
Relying on a dean or assistant dean isn't nearly so 
effective, as it becomes obvious that the importance 
to the university is reduced. 

Geographically distributed support is also important — 
both within a state and nationwide. We must get all 
our friends and allies throughout the country involved 
in this. 

Everyone becomes important, either personally or to 
the extent that he has access to someone of influence. 
Our most serious weakness so far is that we have fail- 
ed almost completely to bring municipal and county 
government representatives into active support of 
Title I. 
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Without timing and coordination, much effort can be 
wasted and meiny potential impacts lost. You must 
find out when your congressman or senator will be 
making decisions about education bills and get your 
information to him beforehand. It is obviously use- 
less and a waste of his time emd yours to approach 
him at a time when he is considering something en- 
tirely unrelated to education like defense expendi- 
tures or foreign aid. National organizations such 
as NUEA can be helpful to you in this important area 
of timing and coordination. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL DISCUSSION P'£!RIODS 



1„ Commun-itv Responses to Title I 



Howe ; A Title I project at the University of New 
Hampshire is seeking to inform merubers of official 
town conservation commissions concerning environ- 
mental quality issues and methods of tackling them. 
Would Mr. Barker, who directs the project, tell us 
vAiat kind of reception your activities have had? 

Barker ; We think they've been effective. Of course, 
we've only been in operation since Febmary, but we 
have made contact with all 66 of New Hampshire's 
municipal conservation commissions and they have 
shown an interest. They have asked us to organize 
meetings, regular meetings, as soon as possible, in 
most cases inviting local planning boards and other 
groups to sit in. The commissions want somebody to 
point out just what they can do, how to get started, 
how to take an inventory of a community's natural 
resources, types of maps to use, and other things 
along these lines. 

Howe ; In a session sponsored by the Humboldt State 
College Title I project two months ago in California, 

I was interested to find county officials discussing 
the expected impact of a proposed national redwood 
park. They expressed a wish that some respected neu- 
tral force had been present three years ago to air 
planning alternatives affecting economic stability, 
social welfare and land use. The issue was too hot 
for any local group to handle. I'd like Bill Murison 
to tell us a little more about this project if he 
would. 

Murison ; The park issue was really tearing the com- 
munity apart, so much so that the interest in all other 
issues suffered. There was no concern for local recre- 
ational facilities, for a better development of the 
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local resource base, or for the rather crucial prob- 
lem of unemployment. And these problems were obvious. 

With Title I there came an opportvmity to see what 
could be done. It took about three months of just 
pedaling up and down an area about the size of Indi- 
ana, in which we are the only educational institution, 
telling people who we were and what we were and what 
we hoped to do. A great deal of suspicion was en- 
countered, primarily because people wondered how much 
this was going to cost them. When they were told it 
would cost nothing they wondered what was in it for 
them. And when we told them that there would be sub- 
stantial benefits in terms of technical help, planning, 
and so forth, for the betterment of whatever it was 
they were interested in, they began to listen. 

We are now operating both as an information service — 
by conferences, seminars, symposia and so forth — and 
more particularly and more effectively through actual 
involvement with agencies, by sitting round the table 
with the Mayor and Council, by getting involved in 
the Chamber of Commerce, by actually talking to agen- 
cies such as the Forest Service that are concerned 
with our problems at other levels. 

McDonald ; Dr. Murison, have you had any contact with 
or cooperation from the Agricultural Extension people 
in the agency of state government that is responsible 
for community development, economic development and 
related functions? 

Murison ; No. This is a problem. There is a Califor- 
nia Extension office in the area which has been primar- 
ily interested in dealing with the problems of farmers 
and ranchers. Otherwise, it has not been too concern- 
ed with the larger problems of the community. But 
California Extension as a whole has recognized this 
problem, this regional void if you will, and has of- 
fered to assist our program with its Title I money. 

You must remember that we are very isolated. We're 
400 miles north of San Francisco, and we do suffer 
from cultural, physical and informational isolation. 

If you're looking fcr suggestions as to how the 
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conservation people can render service in such an 
area, I would suggest that the Title I programs give 
all the federal agencies a way of getting their feet 
wet. If we* re going to have a regional pattern under 
Title I, with an office in San Francisco for example, 

I think that regional information and referral ser- 
vices would he useful. We need answers to such ques- 
tions as, "How does the Kodel Cities legislation effect 
us?" and "How does the Juand and Water Conservation Fund 
heljj us?" 

Woodruff ; Our experiences with Title I at the Davis 
campus of the University of California have been a 
little different from Dr. Mu)^ison*s. Our Title I 
grant was given for a project which we labeled "the 
State Development Plan." This was done before the 
November 1966 election- The Office of Planning was 
to give us the State Development Plan, and then we 
v/ould use our Title 1 money to get citizens involved 
in discussion of the issues in the Plan. 

As we began to prepare for the program the elections 
took place, and we experienced a change-over in the 
state. The director of the Office of Planning re- 
signed, and the State Development Plan never came out. 

So we had to shift gears and do something else. 

The open space issue is one of the major issues in 
California today. But we had to get down on our hands 
and knees and plead with the new administration before 
being allowed to see their confidential reports on 
metropolitan open space planning. We have since con- 
densed these reports into a citizens* guide which is 
available from me or from the Western Center for Com- 
munity Education, which is part of the statewide office. 

Edman ; We have an interesting development in Minnesota. 
We have recently initiated a unique Metropolitan Coord- 
inating Council which has very strong powers. It reviews 
every federal grrnt project in metropolitan areas and 
every state grant, including open-space. It reviews 
and has veto power over the development plans of every 
development district and over municipal zoning that 
affects more than one unit of government. It is a 
strong new concept. 
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But with something this strong we need to do a job 
of communication. We have recommended to the commis- 
sion that Title I projects through the next five or 
ten years be as far as possible related to this job. 

I think we are beginning to work very well with a 
blending of the advisory committees of universities 
and the professionally-oriented metropolitan council 
which I have described. 



2. University Faculty and Administration Attitudes 



Murison ; One of our real problems at Humboldt has 
been that of getting somebody to do this Title I com- 
munity service work, because this is non-professional, 
non-accredited, and kind of menial work. It is neither 
one thing nor another; you're not coimunity and you're 
not academic. You're somewhere in the never never land 
between the two. It's not research and it's not ten- 
ured. This is a lesser problem now than it was in the 
very beginning. 

The community has never looked upon the college as 
being capable of rendering such services , and we ' re 
finding it very challenging. I don't think things 
will ever be the same again in that area. Even the 
president of the college recognizes this as a legiti- 
mate area of activity. Somehow an aura of respecta- 
bility has finally come upon us. 

Wagqener ; We have had a similar problem at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. How do you establish continu- 
ing education activities as legitimate functions within 
the college? How do you get faculty participation when 
it isn't recognized as an academic undertaking? 

Murison : I think the faculty participation will come 

about gradually. We've had much more success recently. 
For instance, we had a lake up north which was being 
threatened by a development company, and I was able 
to get five faculty members to go on an all-day field 
trip to the lake with the Board of Supervisors, a 
public health man and local sports people to look the 
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situation over. The knowledge of the faculty mem- 
bers — a political scientist, a game management man, 
a fisheries man, an oceanographer, and an economist — 
added greatly to the discussion. The whole day cost 
me $12.42 for lunches. This is the kind of coopera- 
tion we are beginning to get. 

Farley ; At Wilkes College we found it was first a 
question of getting the a'Jministration involved. If 
they were supporting the project they would set up the 
structure for faculty participation. If the adminis- 
tration is involved, it becomes simply a question of 
releasing the people who want to do community service 
work through the structure which has been set up. 

Howe ; We have a few deans here who are obviously in- 
volved and committed in this field. Perhaps they can 
shed some light on the problem of mobilizing univer- 
sity resources for Title X projects. 

Pratt ; I think the situation in each college or uni- 
versity is so specific that it is difficult to give 
any general advice. In one college a dean may not 
want the burden of having to hire more faculty because 
community service consumes half the time of his staff. 
In another, the dean may consider this the way to give 
his younger men some involvement in life, some action- 
oriented exposure, so he recruits supplementary person- 
nel . 

One thing we must overcome is the familiar attitude of 
the faculty member who asks, "What are the things that 
pay off in my profession?" At this point Title I work 
is not listed in faculty manuals for tenure, for pro- 
motion or for the other things that faculty members 
rightfully seek. We are going to have to re-define 
the goals of the university and its faculty so that 
community service activity is no longer given lower 
status than teaching or research. 



3. Title I Budgeting and Project Development 



Mailey ; Money for research is not permitted under 
Title I unless the research is a preliminary to the 
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coiranunity action program. But, I have heard that you 
can use certain Department of Defense funds as the 
college's matching 25%. I understand that one insti- 
tution is doing this. I wonder if this is entirely 
cricket? 

Delker ! If they are doing it, they will be in trouble 
with the auditors. The legislation says specifically 
non-federal funds. 

Howe ; On this question of research, I*ve been curious 
about a project being run by an economist named Wallace 
at Berkeley, California. It involves land-use surveys, 
analyses of the way changes in land use might affect 
land and tc\x values in the county north of San Francisco 
Bay. This would seem to be research, but apparently 
knowledgeable citizens are taking part in evaluation 
of data and are expected to apply what they learn to 
improvement of county land and taxation policies. 

Woodruff ! I *m not connected with this project, but I 
did talk to the auditor of the coordinating council 
about Wallace's project. Apparently, the project pro- 
posal had to be rewritten. I think the rationale be- 
hind the original proposal was that this wasn't really 
basic research, but rather the collection of data that 
already existed and that the integration of this data 
was oriented toward an action program. We've mention- 
ed difficulties in getting faculty involvement in these 
projects, and I think that restriction of research 
activities contributes to the difficulty. 

Long s We have an unusual situation at Florida State 
that some of you might be encouraged to try to dupli- 
cate. We have a Ford Foundation grant which allows 
us to do our research, and then we use our Title I 
funds for our action projects. 

Waggener ; Along these same lines I'd like an answer 
to the problem of how to budget for projects which are 
obviously going to last for more than one year, when 
Title I funds are coming in annual increments? I'm 
sure, for instance, that Dr. Murison considers his 
program a continuing one. 
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Mur is on ; If we get the funds, it will continue 1 
It would be disastrous if we were suddenly cut off 
and this is one of our main concerns. How do we 
insure that we continue to function? We are think- 
ing of asking that the Boc^.rd of Trustees of the State 
College of California make our activity a legitimate 
part of the college program in the area. We are al- 
ready using students quite effectively in our work, 
and there doesn ' t seem to be any reason why they 
shouldn't get credit as well as experience from the 
operation, I also think we might try to follow the 
line that Mr, Long suggested, of trying to get foun- 
dation support, 

Scheffey ; Dr, Murison, you mentioned that you are 
using students in your work at Humboldt, I'd like 
to hear more about that, and I wonder if any other 
projects are doing likewise, 

Murison: We are writing recreational plans for cities 
and towns in the area; we're trying to push the idea 
of fish protein concentrate plants, and we're doing a 
variety of other things — some of them resource-oriented, 
some people-oriented, I'm finding students of tremen- 
dous help to me in these matters, in the work-study 
programs we are using a great many students. We can 
buy an awful lot of talent for just a few dollars this 
way, 

Mailey ; We've been using students at Wilkes College 
also. They are mostly undergraduate students, politi- 
cal science majors. They have to be closely supervised, 
but they do commendable work. Getting funds for this 
is no problem, and as a matter of fact it is a good 
way of seeing what they actually learn in the class- 
room. 

Loner ; At Florida State we've been using graduate stu- 
dents in various positions. They really seem to enjoy 
the work and find that it is valuable field experience. 
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4 ■ Curriculum Materials 



Howe ; Do any of you have comments to make concern- 
ing the quality and supply of published materials 
and other aids for continuing education concerning 
land-use planning and environmental conservation? 

Daitibach ; We are very concerned about materials at 
Ohio State. There is such a flood of material that 
it appears overwhelming. We are interested in find- 
ing out whether or not it is really having an impact. 
We have initiated a study of conservation materials 
to find out where they come from, how much is being 
produced, to whom it is distributed, what happens 
to it, and if the right things do not happen, why? 
Essentially what we've found is that there is an 
awful lot of junk. There are some very good mate- 
rials, but over-all it is far from reaching its mark. 
There is an enormous waste. 

For example, much of the material prepared for schools 
is prepared without any consultation with an editor, 
is written by a professional for professionals, and 
winds up being distributed to teachers who are sup- 
posed to teach f if th-graders . The immediate purpose 
of our study is to det^rm'ne whether or not it would 
be wise to call a conference to consider how the 
agencies and others preparing materials could do a 
more effective job. We would include in such a con- 
ference the educators who are on the receiving end of 
this avalanche of material. 

Long ; One of the objectives of our program at Florida 
State is to serve as a conduit between the university 
and the community. I think it would help us if one of 
the many conservation organizations could serve as a 
conduit between us and the other organizations. In 
other words, if we had a clearing house for conserva- 
tion materials, speakers lists, films and the like, 
we would each avoid going through much unfamiliar 
material, often without success, in search of a 
particular item. 
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Pratt ; At Fairleigh Dickinson, we avoided this prob- 
lem somewhat by creating our own program material. 

We started by calling a conference of nationally- 
recognized authorities in our problem area, air and 
water pollution. Using a combination of Ampex aind 
General Electric video equipment, we filmed 40 hours 
of this conference on video-tape. Tlien we had an ex- 
pert on eiir and an expert on water condense this into 
one hour of air pollution tape and one hour of water 
pollution tape. 

In presenting a community program, we make arrange- 
ments with a local sponsor, be it the League of Women 
Voters, a garden club, or the local air pollution of- 
fic<^r. The local sponsor will gather the audience 
and form a panel of local persons concerned with the 
problem. At the appointed time they all view our tape 
with us. 

The video-tape is a very versatile piece of equipment. 
We can quickly select from the one-hour tape those 
segments which are most pertinent to a particular 
community. Or, we can run it straight through, or 
run it for five minutes and then stop for discussion 
or comments from the panel. We have two monitors, 
and we've tried many different arrangements, such as 
having the audience looking straight ahead, or breast- 
ing them into small groups with one group viewing the 
monitor in one direction and another group in another, 
with sub-discussion leaders. 

Howe ; About how much does this operation cost? 

Pratt ; We own the equipment and transport it by 
station wagon. Depending on how far we go it runs 
about $100 - $150 per individual program. The invest- 
ment for the equipment is roughly $5,000, none of which 
came from our Title I funds. 

We have also used other less expensive methods of 
creating our materials. For one project a sociologist 
eind a motion film professor used Super-8 film with a 
sound strip to make a 38-minute movie of a single wel- 
fare family. This film has had a very great impact 
and will probably be reproduced in additional copies 
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and utilized by the state for training Welfare Board 
workers • 

In another project we have used hallway automatic 
slide techniques which we have found effective in 
setting an audience up mentally before they enter 
the room where a program will take place. 



5, A Special Audio-Visual Approach — ”The Big Squeeze ^* 

(On the evening of May 22, William Eddy, Jr,, of The 
Conservation Foundation presented and discussed an 
experimental slide- tape program which he has produced 
for the purpose of stimulating civic discussion of 
community conservation problems.) 

Eddy ; There are an infinite number of ways of reach- 
ing people about environmental concepts. A variety 
of ways not only in the medium of presentation — -be it 
a pamphlet, public service radio commercial, film-strip 
or magazine advertisement — ^but also a variety of ways 
in terms of the method of approa^ch. 

As far as the method of approach is concerned 5 The 
Conservation Foundation has been experimenting with 
a very special kind of audio-visual technique to meet 
very specific needs. In 1965, we went to work in Mas- 
sachusetts to compose a program that would arouse con- 
cern for what was happening to the urban and suburban 
environment of Boston- What we wanted was a tool that 
could be put in the hands of local groups --garden clubs. 
Leagues of Women Voters, Kiwanis, etc., and especially 
the community conservation commissions. 

We wanted a short program that would not dominate an 
entire evening but could serve as a springboard for 
discussion. This program would present general issues 
in a way that would lead residents of a given community 
to discuss specific occurences of the same issues as 
blights on their own surroundings. 
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We considered 16mm color movies, but found that they 
are unneces: warily expensive and become outdated very 
quickly, 'foiere is no flexibility after a film has 
been comply ^ed. Changing a sound track or film is 
very expensi.ve, and environmental films become dated 
quickly — wi-thin six months or a year. We also consid- 
ered film strips, but we didn't like the visual effect 
produced when the projector knob is turned, the picture 
slides down, and the next one takes its place. Often 
the commentary on a film strip appears as lettering 
across the base of the picture or on a completely 
separate frame which is hard to read. It is a very 
static medixim for school work, and young people don't 
seem to respond to it at all. 

So we settled for slides, but slides used in a rather 
unusual way. Instead of putting a slide on a screen, 
then letting the screen go dark momentarily before 
the next one comes on, we decided to experiment a bit 
with dissolving or fading one slide into another with- 
out interruption. Not only was this easier on the 
eyes, but it ultimately led to a more flexible medium^, 
as I'll describe in a minute. 

Our next task was to put a record and sound track on 
tape, with the tape also carrying inaudible impulses 
which would trigger the projector to change. It sounds 
complicated. The equipment that we have is not yet 
satisfactory. We are trying to develop a single unit 
containing a built-in synchronizer and a tape cartridge. 

The materials cost for producing a 10- to 12-minute 
program of 35mm slides and tape is about $35 or $40. 

The program offers a great deal of flexibility. If 
a slide becomes outdated, it's no trouble at all to 
go out and take another to replace it. 

Our program, "The Big Squeeze," involves showing you 
95 slides in 11 minutes. That sounds unpleasant. 
Hopefully, it is not. There are places in which the 
screen goes dark — there's no picture at all. This is 
intentional. People are not used to looking at a dark 
screen while hearing a narration continue. We did this? 
to see if attention would be focused more sharply on 
what is being said, without the distraction of a picture 
visible at the same moment. 
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We designed this program for showing In Massachusetts. 
Often we find that by the time a meeting is over the 
group has forgotten about our program, but is really 
involved in its own community problems. Some have 
become angry about the progreim, but have subsequently 
joined in discussing its subject matter, later forget- 
ting about the program completely. 



This sets conservation back about 50 
'years. I*ve been listening to this kind of stuff 
for 40 years and I don't think it's any good. The 
scare tactics that I sense in this presentation will 
not convince people that conservation is desirable. 

(Unidentified) ; I would say just the reverse. This 
is very effective. I've seen this happen with college 
students. There are aesthetic qualities in your pro- 
duction, and many college students are impressed with 
such a technique. The messaige, as you pointed out, 
isn't really everything. The technique and the mood 
and everything else, I think, are very effective. So, 
I would disagree 100%. 

I can go to 1,000 places and see quite 
the opposite of this. In other words, I think you 
have picked the undesirable features of the environ- 
ment for your message, and these do not truly repre- 
sent the environment you're talking about. 

Eddy ; Supposing we had sat down for 11 minutes and 
looked at a series of pictures that represent the 
beautiful parts of America, along with a sound track 
of America the Beauti. ”1. Where would we be then? 



(Unidentified) ; It's very difficult to analyze any 
particular program or coimmunications device without 
knowing the audience viewing it. Most people that I 
deal with would not be moved by this at all, because 
there's an u.nderlying assumption that quiet nature, 
relatively undeveloped country, etc., have positive 
value. Most of the youngsters I deal with have not 



(SHOWING OF "THE BIG SQUEEZE") 




It would be much more effective 
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experienced this. They don't have a drive to experi- 
ence it. But that doesn't mean that they cannot be 
responsive to a conservation message, if it's put 
forward in terms of their values and their experience. 

Eddy ; Is there an argument that, if they have not 
experienced quiet undeveloped nature, that therefore 
they should not be exposed to it? 

(Unidentified) ; In that case you wouldn’t use this. 

You would turn to America the Beautiful. You'd try 
to create the value first and then come along with 
this and say that the value we have just shown you 
is about to disappear. 

(Unidentified) g By way of a positive suggestion: 
instead of loading the narration with "use the land, 
use the land," instill a positive value like "use the 
land wisely." This might make it more acceptable. 

(Unidentified) ; I agree — I think the show emphasizes 
the negative and neglects the positive. 

Eddy ; OK. But should that be the function of this 
program? In designing something to produce reaction 
in an audience or any group of people assembling for 
a meeting, do you get more mileage from presenting a 
controversy such as this or from America the Beautiful? 

Rock; I think you need the impact that this gives. 

You can't get it by emphasizing the good or the beau- 
tiful. That has to be the other part of the program. 
But you've got to have the contrast. Without the 
contrast you don't have a presentation. 

Eddy ; Good point. We designed this thing for meetings 
in Massachusetts. We find that by the time a meeting 
is over people have forgotten about the program but 
are really involved in their own community problems. 
Some get angry about the program, some say it isn't 
that bad, while others say no it's much worse. But 
the point is that an involvement usually evolves which 
stems from the program but people forget about the 
program completely. 
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(Unidentified) ; In December 1965, the Virginia Out- 
door Recreation Department showed a film prepared by 
Colonial Williamsburg called “A Time to Begin" to the 
Governor's Conference on Natural Beauty. It was very 
effective and there was great demand for it throughout 
Virginia. At the time I was staff associate to the 
Maryland Scenic Beauty Commission, and we arranged to 
show it at the Maryland conference, too. Response 
again was very good. Everyone was thrilled; they were 
ready to act and they did. The difference between the 
two is that "A Time to Begin" had more balance, more 
of the positive to show the wonderful things we want 
to keep. I think if your showing had 20 or 30 percent 
more of the positive, then the balance would be good. 

Eddy ; Yes, fine, but that film was 30 minutes long. 
There has been a greater demand for this program in 
Massachusetts than we could possibly meet. This in- 
dicates to me that there just isn't enough material 
available in this line. Ours is not necessarily a 
good or successful program, but it's one of the only 
ones available. There is lots of room for more experi- 
mentation in the audio-visual approach. There is a 
need for an audio-visual technique which is geared 
toward conservation and which, like this program, is 
very inexpensive to produce. 

Howe ; I'd like to know if Mr. Soporowsky thinks there 
is something special in this technique. My guess would 
be that he was bothered by the success of the mood 
created by this program. Perhaps his worry is that 
a good technique has been used to present what he 
believes is the wrong subject matter. 

(Vrnden'f'r^ed^ Well, the slide technique is effective. 
That is true. What I object to is the program's 
emotional kind of appeal. 

Eddy ; I don't feel that this medium should be used 
for just one kind of approach. I agree that there is 
a need for ecological approaches to these problems 
also, but I have here the program which I find draws 
the people in*-,o the shop to begin with. Once they 
are in, then there's time for the more sound, factual 
approach . 
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(Unidentified) : Let's get back to the technique. As 
I understand it, this is a one-man show. You did the 
pictures, soundtrack, everything. If so, what is the 
availability of it? 

Eddy ; Ws are developing a single unit machine which 
will have a dissolving slide projector and cartridge 
tape, all-in-one. 



(Unidentified) ; Has anyone made available any series 
of stock programs for use with this technique? 

Eddy ; The Massachusetts Audubon Society is now con- 
sidering this. The Society may put together packages 
containing slides and a tape soundtrack and make 
these available to anyone wanting to use them. 
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CLOSING REMi ^ 



Frank GT.*eqg, Vice President 
The Conservation Foundation 



I'd like to say on behalf of the Foundation that we 
appreciate the confidence that you have shown in us 
by coining here. I know it must have been puzzling 
to some of you to ponder our motives and our objec- 
tivity and our capacity to be useful to you. we 
thank you for your confidence, and we hope we have 
merited it. 

We have undertaken this conference because of our own 
intense concern about the environment. It is our con- 
viction that an environment of dignity for the future 
can be articulated and can be fashioned only by the 
people themselves. 

o 

We sense that you may hold a key, over the course of 
years, to developing the capacity of the people of 
the United States to participate responsibly in fash- 
ioning the environment they want for themselves. 

We appreciate the coiiments that you are making on this 
conference and we will consider them carefully. We 
appreciate the enthusiasm which you have shown for 
some of the presentations made by our speakers and 
the vigor of your discussions with each other. If 
you've made any suggestions as to what we might do 
to help you do what needs to be done we appreciate 
those. And we'll do whatever we appropriately can 
within the limitations of our budget, our competence 
(which is not unlimited) and your confidence. 

It seems to us that among the most important elements 
of human freedom is the opportunity to choose an en- 
vironment that will help each individual achieve his 
highest aspirations. Our objective and yours is not 
an environment designed by all-knowing professionals 
and fastened on the public by authoritarian govern- 
ment or by a tasteless mass. What we're after is 
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diversity, innovation, change and choice — in where 
and how to live and work and play--with clean air, 
clean water, space and decent housing as a floor 
that should be available to every citizen., It is 
the highest calling of conservation to preserve 
environmental options and environmental freedoms 
for the future. 

We've enjoyed this very much. We look forvrard to 
working with you in the months and years ahead for 
a humane and healthy environment for our people. 
Thank you very much for coming. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED OR DISPLAYED AT 
THE CQNFEREHCE ON "THE COLLEGE, THE COMMUISflTY A»D CONSERVATION*' 
WASHINGTON, D. C„, MAY 22-23, 1967 
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(See also separate bibliography of "U.S. GOVERNMENT DIRECTORIES AMD 
FEDERAL AID CATALOGS” prepared by peuielist William J. Ouddleson for 
Conference distribution.) 



ABC's OF C(M4MUNXTY PLANNING . 1962. Conmmnity Planning Division, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 60607. 25$ (single copy 

free) . 

ACTION EDUCATION . Title I Higher Education Act, Florida. Florida 
Board of Regents Office for Continuing Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

ACTION FOR CLEAN WATER . The Izaak Walton League of America, 1326 
Waukegeui Road, Glenview, Illinois 60025. 

AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL . An address by Russell B. Train, Steptember 6, 
1965. The Conservation Foundation, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

BEAUTY FOR A^4ERICA . Proceedings of the White House Conference on 
Natural Beauty, May 24-25, 1965. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. $2.75 

CITIZEN ACTION FOR CLEAN WATER . Report on 1965 Bond Issue Ceunpaign 
in New York State. Citizens Committee for Clean Water, Room 710, 

105 East 22nd Street, Mew York, N. Y. 10010. 

A CITIZEN'S POTOMAC PLANNING GUIDE . The Conservation Povmdation, 

1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 20036. 

CLEAN AIR FOR YOUR COMMUNITY . Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Goveimment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 25$ 

COMMUNITY ACTION FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION AND CONSERVATION . 1965. 
Bureau of Communications, National Board, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, M. Y. 10022. $1.00 
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COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL . National 
Associatior. of Counties/Research Foundation, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 20036. 

CONSERVATION DIRECTORY . 1967. The National Wildlife Federation, 

1412 16th Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. $1.00 

COUNTY ACTION FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION . 1964. National Association 
of Counties, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Single copy 25<:, 10 or more 15^ each. 

A CRITICAL INDEX OF FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS IN CONSERVATION . 1967. 

The Conservation Foundation. Order from: o'Hare Books, 10 Bartley 
Road, Flanders, N. J. 07836. $1.00 

FOCUS ON CLEAN WATER . March 1966. Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 15^ 

HOW THE AMERICAN RIVER WAS “SAVED ." Sunset Magazine October 1964. 
Distributed by County of Sacraraento, California. 

KNOW YOUR RIVER BASIN . 1958. Publication 256. League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1200 17th Street, N.W. , Washington, 

D. C. 20036. 25« 

LAND AND WATER FOR TOMORROW . Training Community Leaders: A Hand- 
book. The League of Women Voters Education Fund, 1200 17th Street, 
N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20036. Limited quantity at no cost. 

MORE ATTRACTIVE COMMUNITIES FOR CALIFORNIA . 1960. California Road- 
side Council, Inc., 2636 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. $1.00 

OUTDOOR RECREATION FOR AMERICA . Report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. January 1962. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. $2.00 

RESOURCES . Publication No. 24, Ja^iuary 1967. Resources for the 
Future, Inc., 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

SIGNS OUT OF CONTROL. California Roadside Council, 2636 Ocean Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 75^ 

THIS LAND OF OURS . Comniunity and Conservation Projects for Citizens, 
Alice Harvey Hubbard. MacMillan 1960. 
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TIPS ON REACHING THE PUBLIC . 1962. Publication iJo. 277. League 
of Women Voters of the United States, 1200 17th Street, N, W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 25^ 

THE UNITED STATES JAYCEB GOVERKMENTAL AFFAIRS MAJaUAL . The United 
States Jaycees, Box 7, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102. $1.00 

VITAL ISSUES ; Conservation Commissions at the Local Level. Center 
for Information on America, Vfashington, Connecticut. 1-9 copies 
35<! each. 



Prepared by The Conservation Foundation, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. May 18, 1967 
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APPENDIX B 



U.S. GOVERNMENT DIRECTORIES AND FEDERAL AID CATALOGS 
(Prepared for the Conference by William J. Duddlesoh) 



This list describes some Federal Government directories^ and 
* some general and specialized catalogs of Federal aid programs. * 

Unless indicated otherwise^ they are for sale by the Superin-- 
^ tendent of Documents^ U. S. Government Frinting Office^ Wash- * 

ington^ D. C. 20402. 



U.S. GOVERNMENT DIRECTORIES 



United States Government Orcranization Manual . The official hand- 
book of the Federal Government. Includes brief descriptions of 
Federal agencies, their functions and organization — including 
names of principal officials and addresses of regional offices. 
Published annually by the General Services Administration. The 
1966-67 edition contains 811 pages and costs $2. (The 1967-68 
edition, \idiich will be current as of June 1, 1967, is scheduled 
for publication Ju3.y 15 , 1967; it will contain about 824 pages 
and also will cost $2.) 

Congressional Directory . The official directory of the Federal 
Government for use by the Congress. In addition to information 
about the Congress, it lists the names of principal officials of 
Federal agencies, including in many cases the names of agency 
regional directors. Published annually under direction of Joint 
Committee on Printing. Closing date for 1967 edition (90th Con- 
gress, 1st Session) wcis February 28, 1967. 1,069 pages. $3.50 

regtjlar edition; $5 thumb-inde;c edition. 
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Federal Aid Catalogs (General)* 



Catalog of Federal Programs for Individual and Communicv Inprove - 
ment . Describes some 260 programs of financial and technical 
assistance to Individuals, as well as state and local govern- 
ments. Explains purpose and eligibility requirements, tells 
where to apply, and lists available publications. Current as of 
December 1965. 414 pages. Free. Information Center, Office of 

Economic Opportunity, 1200 19th Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 
20506. (A revised and updated edition, current as of May 1967, 

Is scheduled to be published by July 1967. Compiled by OEO In 
cooperation with agencies which operate the 459 programs listed. 
About 700 pages. Free.) 

Catalog of Federal Aids to State and Local Governments . This 
reports programs of asslsteince to public agencies — >ln more detail 
than the OEO catalog. Prepared by Library of Congress for Senate 
Subconmlttee on Intergovernmental Relations. The original catalog, 
published In 1964, has been updated by 1965 and 1966 supplements. 
The 1966 supplement, current as of January 1966, Includes a cumu- 
lative Index covering all three volumes. The three volumes con- 
tain a total of 476 pages and all three are sold by the Government 
Printing Office for $1.20. (A completely revised one-voliune edi- 
tion, current as of January 1967, Is scheduled for publication 
before the end of 1967. Inquiries about avall 2 d>lllty of the 1967 
edition may be addressed to Subconmlttee on Intergovernmental 
Relations (Senator Edmund S. Muskle, Chairman), U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 20510.) 

Handbook of Federal Aids to Communities . Emphasizes programs and 
Information sources that can help community and regional economic 
development. Published by Economic Development Administration, 
Department of Commerce, In cooperation with other agencies. The 
1966 edition Includes programs authorized by Congress through 1965. 
120 pages. 60 cents. For sale by Department of Commerce field 
offices as well as the Government Printing Office. 



*In post-Conference correspondence. New Hampshire Extension Econ- 
omist Silas B. Weeks urges an addition here;: Federal -State Pro - 

grams for Developing Human and Community Resources . Federal 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Order from 



Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. $1.50. 
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Federal Programs for Individual and Community Advancement (Agri- 
culture Handbook No. 312) . Emphasizes assistemce available to 
rural areas and small towns. 1966. 53 pages. Free. Office of 

Information, u.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 

Federal Aids to Local Governments Service . This subscription 
sezrvice is published in loose-leaf format and sold by the year. 

It describes and lists regional contacts of more than 100 Federal 
programs designed to help local governments solve physical and 
social problems of urban areas. New programs and changes in exist- 
ing progrcims are reported to subscribers on new pages for insertion 
in loose-leaf binder. Service began in 1966. Currently about 200 
pages. $20 a year to members of National League of Cities; $40 to 
non-members. For sale by the National League of Cities Information 
Service, 1612 K Street, N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20006. 

National Association of Counties Federal Aid Service . County gov- 
ernments which subscribe to this service receive regular mailings 
describing Federal aid programs, in addition, they are eligible 
for cm inquiry emswering service which identifies programs avail- 
able to the county and other counties already using the programs. 
Information is available from National Association of Counties, 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. c. 20036. 



Federal Aid Catalogs ( Specialized) 

* In addition to the general catalogs such as those listed above^ ^ 

the Federal Government and others publish catalogs listing (1) 

^ Federal aid programs in a limited field hut administered by a ^ 

number of agencies^ and (2) all Federal aid programs adminis^ 

^ tered by a single department or agency. A few examples of both ^ 

kinds are listed below. 
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Outdoor Recreation Program Catalogs 



Federal AssistcUice in Outdoor Recreation . Briefly describes more 
than 60 agencies' flncinclal and technical aids to state and local 
governments, private organizations and Individuals. Meiny of the 
prbgrams are directly related to natural beauty. Regional office 
contacts are listed. Prepared by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of the Interior, In cooperation with affected agencies. 
1966. 83 pages. 35 cents. 

Federal AssistcUice for Recreation and Parks . Describes more them 
60 Federal programs of aid to local and state agencies and non- 
profit private orgcinlzatlons for projects related to parks, rec- 
reation, cultural programs, conservation, natural beauty, historic 
preservation, and fish and wildlife. Lists regional offices of 
Federal agencies. Loose-leaf format In binder. 1966. 178 pages. 

$20 to members of the National Recreation and Park Association; 

$35 to non-members. Sold by National Recreation and Park Associ- 
ation, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. , Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Federal Outdoor Recreation Progreuns . Describes more than 260 
outdoor recreation and natural beauty-related programs of 94 Fed- 
eral agencies. In addition to progreuns of financial assistance, 
credit, and technical assistance, programs related to direct Fed- 
eral resource management, regulation, coordination. Information 
and education, training, and research are Identified. Compiled 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in cooperation with the 
affected agencies. Scheduled for publication In 1967. Approxi- 
mately 240 pages. Will be sold by the Superintendent of Documents. 
(Requests to be notified when this publication Is available may be 
addressed to the Office of Recreation Information, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Intcirlor, Washington, D. C. 20240.) 



Department Catalogs 



Grants-In-Aid and Other Financial Assistance Progreuns Administered 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare . 1966. 

527 pages. $3.50. (A revised edition, current as of March 1967, 

Is scheduled for publication by August 1967.) 

Progrcuns of the Department of Housing cuid Urbam Development . 1966. 
22 pages. 20 cents. 
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(Additional Federal aid catalogs igvhlished by Federal agencies^ 

* by state agencies^ and by others are listed in two bibliogra-- ^ 

pnies published by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 

* Relations. Catalogs and Other Information Sources on Federal * 

and State Aid Programs: A Selected Bibliography (June 1966 

* and a December 1966 supplement. Wcese are aoavldble at no * 

charge from the Commission^ 1800 G St.^ Washington^ 

^ D. C. 20402.) * 
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APPSiiDIX C 



Brief summaries of Title X (Higher Education 
Act of 1965) cmd related projects of 
interest to the conference on 



THE COLLEGE. THE COMMUNITY AND CONSERVATION 



Washington, D. C. 



May 22-23, 1967 



Sponsored by 

The Conservation Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20036 



This material is provided to help conference 
participants appreciate the nature and scope 
of one another's activities. Much of the 
information herein is. drawn from initial 
proposals ahd‘ early project reports. Amend- 
ments and 'corrections are solicited. 
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BAYFIELD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT . University of Wisconsin, 
William H. Tishler, Project Director 



The proposed Apostle Island National Lakeshore may 
draw a million visitors a year to Bayfield county. 

The City of Bayfield will be the gateway to the 
Apostle Islands. As such it faces rapid unpl 2 uined 
development unless appropriate community action can 
be generated. 

A Title I project has been funded to carry out a 
community design demonstration project in the city 
of Bayfield and Bayfield County and to stimulate 
development pleirming. Professor William Tishler, 
Department of Landscape Architecture, University 
of Wisconsin will direct the project. 

Other university specialists involved in the project 
are Louis Berninger, horticulturist, George Ziegler, 
landscape architect, and Doug Yanggen, land use 
planner. Students in the Department of Landscape 
Architecture will also participate. The project is 
designed to help the people of Bayfield analyze their 
community and map out development plans for the future. 
The City of Bayfield will receive a majority of the 
attention, but all of Bayfield County will be studied. 

A major goal of the project will be to demonstrate 
that communities can analyze their local resources, 
develop plans, and activate programs before the pres- 
sures of rapidly growing tourism lead to a honky-tonk 
community. The project will not officially begin 
until July of this year, but specialists are already 
gathering data. A detailed plan for development of 
the area will complete the project. Publication of 
these plaris is expected in early fall of 1968. (Sum- 
marized from project material.) 
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COMMONWEALTH 99 - PROBLEMS OF REGIONAL PIANHING , University of 
Massachusetts* J. A. Naegele, Project Director 



Under the banner "Commonwealth 99", the University of 
Massachusetts Department of Environmental Science has 
instituted Title I-supported "courses of study on en- 
vironmental cind conservation problems and regional 
pletnning." Organizations, community officials and 
private citizens may ask to have these courses pre- 
sented in their own localities. Conservation of 
air, water and urbeui environments have been the first 
topics covered. Tlie following are brief descriptions 
of some of the "Commonwealth 99" activities. 

An evening progreun to explore the causes and effects 
of air and water pollution in the Mystic Valley was 
initiated with the aid of the Mystic Valley Citizens 
Association. 

At Waltham a 14-week course on "Air Pollution" is 
being given for representatives of several civic 
organizations once a week for 2-hour sessions. This 
course will be followed by a similar course on "Water 
Pollution" and a course on "Population Stress and 
Structure. " 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes Association, The Civic 
Center euid Clearing House and the Boston Center for 
Adult Education have cooperated in conducting a pro- 
gram on "Our Urbem Environment." 

"Commonwealth 99", a brochure designed to stimulate 
interest in the program— offering assistance in set- 
ting up a community education progrcun and giving in- 
formation about the courses being offered at Waltham — 
has been circulated to interested groups throughout the 
state. 

A 6-week summer session will be directed toward teachers 
vAio intend to establish continuing education courses in 
various communities in the Fall of 1967. 

A newsletter, "Commonwealth 99 Reports," deals with 
current information on community development planning. 
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air and water pollution, comnunlty Improvement and 
beautification . 

An Environmental Information Center has been estab- 
lished In the form of a reference library located 
In Boston. 

Activities connected with a “Cleaner Air Week” In 
Boston resulted In the provision of approximately 
25 speakers for specific speaking engagements In 
various communities as well as preparation of 8 
exhibits on air pollution In 8 community libraries. 

A seminar for the Harvard Student Conservation Club 
will consider air pollution and community service 
opportunities for students. 

A 2 -hour symposium on air pollution Is being prepared 
for The Cultural Foundation to be presented at Wlnter- 
fest 1967. 

(Annual cost of project $60,000.) (Summarized from 
project material.) 



AIR POLLUTION COMMUNITY SERVICES , Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
Joseph J. Soporoi^rskl, Project Director 



The following activities and accomplishments In the 
field of air pollution have been made possible through 
the 'j^ltle I Grant to Rutgers University Cooperative 
Extension Service: 

1. Workshop - Smoke Observation Program. A 5-day 
training course In the enforcement of local ordinances 
using the Rlgelmamn Scale as a standard. 2. Observa- 
tion Course for Municipal Police. A 4-hour course 
designed to Instruct municipal police In the fundamen- 
tals of air pollution. 3. Legal Aspects of Air Pollu- 
tion Seminar. A 1-day air pollution training program 
designed for the legal profession. 4. Study Program 
for New Jersey State Legislators. A 2-day air pollu- 
tion training program specifically designed for state 
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senators and assemblymen. 5. Study Program for 
Elected Municipal Officials. A 1-day confeirence to 
provide authoritative information cdjout the air pollu- 
tion problem and its legal and administrative control, 
for implementation by elected local officials. 6. Air 
Resources Management for Planners. One-day seminar 
designed to emphasize the role of the planner in pre- 
ventive air pollution control. 7. Air Pollution Work- 
shop - Incinerator Training Program. A 2-day course 
designed to familiarize local officials «dth state 
incinerator requirements and a model ordinance for 
adoption by reference. 8. Air Pollution Workshop - 
Teachers Training Program. Two 3-hour sessions \diich 
describe. the sources, effects, control amd simple 
experiments of air pollution for integration by ele- 
mentary and high school teachers into their regular 
classroom study. 9. Seminar on Air Pollution Control. 

A 12-hour educational program to familiarize the local 
inspector in the fundamentals of control. 10. Air 
Pollution Greint Workshop, one-day prograun to inform 
amd instxruct municipal officials in the feasibility. 
av<ailability and preparation of state and federal air 
pollution grants. 11. Consulting service. Discussions 
are held on a frequent basis with various level govern- 
mental officials regarding ail aspects of their indi- 
vidual air resource programs. 

12. General Information, a. An exhibit has been con- 
structed and is in great demand by the public, b. Edu- 
cation lectures are provided to action groups, c. Sev- 
eral pieces of literature have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to all libraries in the State of Mew Jersey. 

A mailing list is also being established for further 
development of the libraries as central local refer- 
ence sources. <3. in cooperation with Rutgers and 
independent radio and T.V. stations, education air 
pollution progreuRS are presented as a public service. 

(Annual cost of project $82,500.) (Prepared by project 
director. ) 
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C(»iMUNITY RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES . University of South 
Carolina, Warren K. Giese, Project Director 



The project began with a comprehensive listing of 
volunteer and private organizations, individuals and 
public recreation departments which had demonstrated 
an interest in recreation as it may contribute to the 
lives of the citizens of South Carolina. 

A sixtee.i -person advisory board appointed to discuss 
possible action prograims defined areas of specific 
need as follows: 

I. Upgrade recreation personnel through seminars, 
workshops and in-service training activities. Two 
seminars have been held for recreational personnel 
and park administrators. 

II. Promote various physical activities through 
workshops and by training of personnel competent to 
teach and promote organized recreational activities. 

A series of workshops, demonstrations and seminars 
in the field of physical activity and safety in 
sports have been held. 

III. Promote a better understanding of recreational 
programs and activities for mentally retarded and 
orthopedic ally handicapped people of all ages through 
workshops and specifically designed projects. 

IV. Begin a series of pilot programs throughout the 
state to promote cultural recreational opportunities 
in art appreciation, music, music appreciation, choral 
groups, drama emd other activities considered cultural 
in nature. Several such projects have been initiated. 

V. Establish a five-year plan for the development of 
recreation in the State of South Carolina. 

(Annual cost of project $40,000.) (Summarized from 
project material.) 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING FOR TOWN CONSERVATIOH COMMISSIONS . University 
of New Hampshire, Floyd V. Barker, Project Director 



In 1963 the New Hampshire General Court passed enabl- 
ing legislation for the establishment of town conser- 
vation commissions, and in 1966 the State RAD Co!i%‘dttee 
encouraged establishment of county-wide beautification 
committees. 

In many cases, public-spirited citizens are now at 
work in such orgemizations on difficult problems of 
planning and action to preserve, acquire, manage and 
enhance local natural resources. 

The New Hampshire Cooperative Extension Service is 
underta]cing to improve the preparation of these key 
community leaders for community action programs. This 
project is extending to such leaders the specialized 
talents of the university cuid appropriate state and 
federal agencies, developing demonstration programs 
cind stimulating public awareness of natural resource 
conservation needs . 

This is a three-year project with a full-time staff 
position. It will include preparation of information 
leaflets and fact sheets, community workshops and sem- 
inars, university short courses and extension courses, 
as well as development of a program for educational 
television. 

(Annual cost of project $16,900.) (Excerpted by CF 
from Office of Education project report.) 



CENTER FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT , Kliitiboldt State College, Cali- 
fornia, William Murison, Project Director 



At California's Humboldt State College, the Center for 
Community Development, funded primarily through Title 
I, was initiated last August. Staffed by a director 
and associate director, the Center is designed to bring 
the college into the con?iiunity and the ccxnmunity into 
the college. 
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At the Center's March 10-11 seminar In local govern- 
ment, officials from five northwest California counties 
heard faculty presentations and ;joined in discussions 
concerning their region's forest products industry, a 
redwood park's economic impact, regional welfare loads, 
local government revenues, county economic projections, 
intergovernmental relationships and land-use planning. 

The Center has, in Dr. Murison's words: "helped others 
to lay out parks, plan festivals, condvict music acti- 
vity days for elementary school children, run workshops 
for contractors and elementary school principals, con- 
duct conferences on wood expor's, a symposium on Hum- 
boldt Bay, poetry readings for kids, open teen centers, 
initiate remedial educational programs, organize book 
fairs, make better use of schools, maintain control 
over fluctuating lake levels, decide on the validity 
of proposed oyster operations, enjoy folk music, plan 
for a trip to the city for rural children, take clas- 
sical picuiists to remote rural areas, build boat ramps, 
develop an appreciation for natural beauty, frame a 
local ordinance concerning billboards, interest busi- 
ness climate and bring college cind community closer 
together. It has been a busy six months." 

(Annual cost of project $78,000.) (Summarized from 
project material.) 



THE MAINE COAST: DEVELOPMENT AND PRESERVATION . Bowdoin College 

John McKee and Dana A. Little, project Directors 



Bowdoin College's project developed out of a photo- 
graphic exhibition entitled "As Maine Goes" depicting 
the despoilment of Maine's coast through neglect, 
speculation and commercialization. Commissioned by 
Bowdoin 's Museum of Art, the exhibition opened in the 
spring of 1966, and the response encouraged Bowdoin 
to seek funds under Title I to continue drawing public 
attention to th5.s problem area. 

Aside from arranging showings of the "As Maine Goes" 
exhibition and distributing its illustrated catalog. 
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Bowdoln sponsored a three-*day symposium in October 
1966, drawing together authorities In economics, bio- 
logy, land-use planning and related fields. Influen- 
tial Maine citizens were Invited to attend and take 
part In the discussion. Copies of the proceedings 
have been sent to all members of the state legislature 
public and school libraries throughout the state, news 
paper editors and any other persons or groups request- 
ing them. A second publication, presenting in Illus- 
trated format tho gist of the syimposium. Is now being 
distributed. 



The Impact of the project has been felt both In local 
action and In legislation being considered in Augusta. 
Meanvdille, Bowdoln is seeking funds to undertake a 
ccmiprehenslve land-use plcinnlng program In conjunctior 
with the state pleumlng office. 

(Annual cost of project $61,000.) (Prepared by pro- 
ject directors.) 



COMMUNITy DEVELOPMENT IN TOWNS AND SMM.L CITIES . Oregon State 
University, Ted Sldor, Project Director 



Two Community Development Agents have provided educa- 
tional assistance to towns and small cities under 
5,500 In population In three counties In the Willa- 
mette Valley. A similar program has been funded for 
one agent In five counties In Northeast Oregon and 
mil start in July, 1967. 

Assistance rendered Includes Information and action 
on (1) grant and loan programs (what Is available?, 
how to apply?, who to contact?, and how to develop 
community Interest?); (2) development of a "T.A.S.C." 
newsletter to Inform community leaders of programs 
and successes of other communities; (3) developing 
community Improvement study committees; (4) develop- 
ing acquaintances and understanding of people and 
programs of other agencies; (5) determining problem 
areas where educational programs would be beneficial 
to several communities. 
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Problems have been Identified and educational short 
courses have been held dealing with planning and 
zoning, budgeting, recreation, leader training, 
beautification, water and sewer programs and bond 
issue campaigns. 

Direct assistance, based on requests, and in order 
of greatest nuitber are as follows: federal aid, parks 
and recreation, sewage development, municipal planning, 
leadership assistance, water, youth, employment, legal 
organization, housing, business development, community 
survey, library and urban renewal- (Prepared by pro- 
ject director.) 



POTCmc RIVER BASIN DEMONSTRATIOIJ PROJECT . Frostburg State College, 
Maryland, J. Russell Snyder, Project Director 



This "Educational Research Prograi?i" is expected to 
demonstrate to other jurisdictions in the Potomac 
Basin methods of achieving local, state and national 
objectives for the improvement and development of the 
Potomac River Basin. The George's Creek Watershed in 
Allegeiny and Garrett Counties, Maryland, is to be the 
area for this research and demonstration program. 

New theories of problem solving, using interdisciplin- 
ary approaches, will be tested. 

Objectives are as follows: 

1. to demonstrate how Potomac Basin residents can be 
effectively involved in achieving multi-faceted 
cuid interrelated basin-management objectives; 

2. to demonstrate that effective national or state 
plans for the Potomac must be based on precise 

and thorough knowledge of critical local resources, 
i.e., George's Creek; 

3. to provide responsible authorities and local citi- 
zenry with alternative courses of action, with 
costs and benefits determined, responsibilities 
identified, and feasible cost sharing suggested; 
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4. to Identify the sources of technical and financial 
assistcunce; 

5. to produce a “case study," vAiich will he useful 
to other jurisdictions in the Basin. 

(Annual cost of project $64,000.) (Summarized from 
project material.) 



NEW JERSEY CITIZENS AND POLUOTION CONTROL . Pairleigh Dickinson 

University, New Jersey, Samuel Pratt, Project Director 



"The New Jersey Citizen's Role in Pollution Control" 
is a traveling community program presented by Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University to alert the residents of 
communities visited to the problems of air and water 
pollution. The presentation consists of opening re- 
marks by a discussion leader, the screening of video- 
tapes on air and water pollution and a discussion 
session. The causes, effects and control of pollution 
are covered. The videotapes are from a conference on 
"The DemcUids of Pollution Control Legislation" held 
at Fairleigh Dickinson in August 1966, in which 
national authorities in science, education, govern- 
ment and industry participated. 

This traveling project is part of a program to inform 
New Jersey residents on various types of pollution 
(including visual, noise and odor pollution). Current 
projects include a survey on sensitivity to and con- 
cern about pollution, and two one-day orientation pro- 
grams on air and water pollution for leaders from 
fifty municipalities throughout the state, to be 
offered in June 1967. 

A Title 1 project has also been initiated at Fairleigh 
Dickinson to train community recreation leaders, vhich 
it is hoped will lead to a recreation master plan com- 
bining physical facilities and recreation programs in 
each community. 
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Falrlelgh Dickinson Is also conducting a Title I pro- 
ject designed to Increase citizen participation In 
local government. A Volunteers In Government Corps 
Is being created using Morris County as the demonstra- 
tion area. 

(Annual cost of project $44,000.) (Summarized from 
project material.) 



TITLE I PROJECTS IN KENTUCKY RELATING TO CONSERVATION . Eastern 

Kentucky University, James McDonald, Title I Coordin- 
ator, Kentucky 



In the last year the Kentucky Title I program has funded 
one project with a direct relationship to conservation. 
The project conducted at Eastern Kentucky University, 
Richmond, Kentucky, by Dr. Fred Darling and Dr. James 
McChesney established a recreation consultant service 
for Eastern Kentucky. One of the project objectives 
was to assist local county cund community leaders In 
the establishment of public recreation progrcuns. In 
addition, a series of three workshops were held at the 
Eastern Kentucky University Campus for recreation lead- 
ers throughout Eastern Kentucky. 

In the coming year our plans Include the continuance 
of the Eastern Kentucky University project together 
with similar projects to be conducted at Morehead State 
University, Morehead, Kentucky, the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, and the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. In addition, we are In the 
process of forming an Informal organization of univer- 
sity faculty members Interested In recreation. This 
organization will have as Its membership the key rec- 
reation educator from each of the state universities 
In Kentucky. In addition. It will have a rather broadly 
representative advisory council. It will divide the 
state Into regions for the purpose of coordinating all 
efforts at recreation education with private Interests 
emd the state government. (Prepared by State Title I 
coordinator. ) 
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STATE i>HD COUNTY PLANNING SEMIiaAR . Wilkes College, Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Eugene S. Farley and Hugo Hailey 



As described in its initial proposal, Wilkes College 
planned four seminars for county commissioners of four 
counties. The purpose was to interpret the goals of 
the State Planning Board for their region and the 
relationship of these goals to present county plcuining 
activities. Problems which extend beyond county lines 
were to receive particular attention. 

One goal of the seminars was conceived as seeking regu- 
lar joint planning meetings covering the four counties. 
The seminars were to be directed by the Institute of 
Regional Affairs of Wilkes College. 

(Annual cost of project $1,700.) (Excerpted by CF 
fr<xn Office of Education project report.) 



AIR. AND SOLID mSTE POLLUTION CLINIC . Ohio State Univer- 

sity, George P. Hanna 



As described in the initial proposal, a two-day clinic 
was designed to familiarize municipal and other local 
administrators with current aspects of air, water and 
solid waste pollution abatement procedures. Emphasis 
was to be placed on technical tools available, coor- 
dination of overall problems, and available means of 
fincuicing eibatement and control programs. The program 
v/ould be directed toward intermediate urban communities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 population which lack planning and 
counseling facilities available to larger urban areas. 

The clinic was to involve a total of 12 hours of mate- 
rial presentation and discussion. The facilities and 
personnel of The Water Resources Center at Ohio State 
would be utilized, and participants would include city 
managers, councilmen, county commissioners, mayors and 
service directors. 
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(Annual cost of project $3,900.) (Excerpted by CF 
from Office of Education project report.) 



HIGHWAY SYSTEMS AND NATURAL BEAUTO . University of Washington, 
Seattle, Thcanas R. Waggener, Project Director 



The College of Forestry at the University of Washing- 
ton initiated a Title I project to bring information 
on highway soil conditions amd the use of vegetation 
in urban development to responsible officials, tech- 
nical personnel and community leaders. A series of 
seminars, discussions and short courses was planned 
to explain soils and plant materials as they apply 
to highway, urban and suburbain construction. Faculty 
cind facilities of the College of Forestry, including 
the University of Washington's Arboretiun, were to be 
used in the project. 

(Annual cost of project $14,900.) (Excerpted by CF 
from Office of Education project report.) 



LAND USE PLANNING IN THE URB2^ FRINGE . University of Missouri 
at Columbia, Stirling Kyd, Project Director 



As described in its initial proposal, the University 
of Missouri has developed a Title I project to assist 
elected and appointed officials and professional and 
technical personnel of urban fringe ccmununities. Plans 
include courses and seminars combining geologic, engi- 
neering eind economic aspects of urban fringe land-use 
problems with respect to terrain analyses, growth 
potential, planning for public services and alterna- 
tive taxing procedures. 

Three courses are to be offered: (1) C'eneral Urban 
Fringe Philosophy, (2) Engineering Factors for Urban 
Fringe Planning, (3) Economic Aspects of Urban Fringe 
Planning. Each was designed to cover 9 one-hour 
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sessions (for elected officials) or 18 one-hour 
sessions (for professional and technical personnel) . 

(Annual cost of project $28,500.) (Excerpted by CF 
from Office of Education project report.) 



CALIFORNIA OPEN SPACE PROGRAM . University of California at Davis, 
Lloyd Woodruff, Project Director 



The University of California Extension, Davis Campus, 
has conducted a Title I project in the form of a one- 
day conference in cooperation with the State Office 
of Planning and the University of California (Davis) 
Chancellor's Committee on Regional Plcinning. The ob- 
jective of the conference was to bring together open 
space experts, governmental officials, civic leaders 
cind citizens of the Davis Extension Area to discuss 
various aspects of the new (November, 1966) California 
Open Space Amendment. Over 300 people attended the 
conference eind heard speakers emd discussions on the 
following subjects; the importance of open space pro- 
grams; planning open space programs; the Open Space 
Amendment; key issues and ideas in the implementation 
of the amendment; and the politics of the situation. 
(Summarized from project material.) 



LAND USB PATTERNS AND COMMUNITY TAXES . Kent State University, 
Ohio, James G. Coke, Project Director 



A project conceived by the Center for Urban Regional- 
ism at Kent State University involves a study of com- 
munity land use patterns and the relation of these to 
the tax base auid demands for urban services. Informa- 
tion gained by the study is to help define sound plan- 
ning techniques. A series of conferences would be 
held to disseminate this information to selected 
individuals in the ccanmunities concerned. 
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The primary objective of the project is to inform and 
assist officials who are responsible for making land- 
use decisions. 

(Annual cost of project $39,600.) (Excerpted by CF 
from Office of Education project report.) 



OTHER TITLE 1 PROJECTS NOT EXPECTED TO BE REPRESENTED BY CONFER - 
ENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Western Washington State College is conducting 23 
lecture/discussion sessions focusing on " The Water 
Dilemma " and " The Challenge of Regional Development . " 
National and regional authorities on water cmd plan- 
ning have joined WWSC faculty members in conducting 
the series, which is open to the general public. 
Contact; F.R. Feringer. Director. Continuing Studies. 
Western Washington State College. Bellingham. Washing- 
ton. (Annual cost of project $6,700.) 



Iowa State University is conducting conferences and 
training progr 2 uns for government officials and commun- 
ity leaders on problems of water pollution control and 
sanitation . Objectives are; (1) to improve facilities 
for collection cuid treatment of municipal euid indus- 
trial v/astes. (2) to improve disposal systems for gar- 
bage and rubbish, and (3) enactment of a state plumb- 
ing code. Contact; Marvin A. Anderson. Deem. Univer- 
sity Extension. Iowa State University. Ames. Iowa. 
(Annual cost of project $8,600.) 



The University of Michigan plans to initiate a project 
vdiich will provide information on environmental resources 
to Michigan ccxnmunities . The results of the initial in- 
vestigatory phase will serve as a model for an indepen- 
dent study course on " Environmental Resource Problems 
of the Urban Community " to be offered by the University 
Extension Service. Contact; William Stapp. Associate 
Professor of Conservation. School of Natural Resources. 
University of Michigam. Ann Arbor. Michigan. (Annual 
cost of project $59,900.) 
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Iowa State University's Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture has initiated a project designed for volunteer 
and paid community planners cund other interested par- 
sons. Nine instruction sessions are being held at 
each of four sites on the basis of one session at each 
site eiich week. Contact: Thcsnas A. Barton, Head, Land- 
scape Architecture Department, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa 50010. (Annual cost of project $23,000.) 



A Southern Methodist University project proposal pro- 
vides for a sesninar on urban and regional planning for 
engineers, city smd county planning officials, zoning 
emd planning commission members emd city administra- 
tive officials and councilmen in ten Dallas-Fort Worth 
region counties. The one-week program is based on a 
need for exchange of ideas among officials and laymen 
responsible for planning and control of urban growth. 
Contact: LeVem Griffis, Director, Office of Research 
Services, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
75222. (Annual cost of project $4,500.) 



The University of Iowa has planned a park and recrea - 
t ion conference designed to give aid and direction to 
Iowa county conservation boards and municipal park and 
recreation departments in the development of parks and 
outdoor recreation areas. The conference was designed 
to introduce new ideas, concepts and programs for rec- 
reational development. Contact: E.A. Scholar, Director 
Recreation Program, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
(Annual cost of project $2,150.) 



A Newark (N.J.) College of Engineering project consists 
of five one-day programs on water resources .and pollu - 
tion control for public officials, engineers, managers 
of public utilities and treatment systems, industrial 
representatives cuid interested citizen groups. A team 
of government and private experts is covering the law, 
technology, planning, fineincing and administration of 
waste water treatment and re-use. Contact: Clarence 
Stephens, Director, Division of Continuing Studies, 

323 High Street, Newark, New Jersey 07102. (Annual 
cost of project $16,000.) 
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The University of Maryland plans a beautification 
demons tration project for small communities. The 
project will be carried out in the town of Ht. 
Savage, and a beautification hcuidbook will be pre- 
pared for use in otiier small communities. Contact 
George s. Allen, Artsa Extension Agent, Court House 
Cumberland, Maryland 21502. 
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TITLE I of 
Public I^w 89-329 
89th Congress, H. R. 9567 
November 8, 1965 



STATE FLANS 



an act 



79 STAT. 1219 



:RIC 



To strengthen the ediicntlonal resources ot our colleges nnd universities and 

to provide tinanclal assistance fur students In postsecondary and higher 

education. 

Be it enacted hy the Bennfe and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of Amcnca in Congress assemhled^ That this Act may 
be cited as the “Hipher Education Act of 1965”. 

TITLE I— COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUINC 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

ArPKOPRIATIOKS ADTIIORIZEO 

Sec, 101. For the purpose of assisting the Mople of the United 
Statijs in the solution of community problems sucli as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, transporta- 
tion, health, and lond use by enabling the Commi^ioner to make 
grants under this title to strengthen community service programs of 
colleges and universities, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$25, (^,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19C6, and $50,000^00 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, nnd for the succeeding fiscal 
year. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, there may oe appropriated, to enable the Commissioner to 
make such grants, only such sums ns the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 

DEFINITION OF COMMUNITY BMnvICE PKOORAM 

Sec, 102, For pur|)Oses of this title, the term “community service 
program” means an educational program, activity, or service, includ- 
ing a research progriun and a university extension or continuing 
education offering, which is designed to assist in the solution of com- 
munity problems in rural, urban, or suVatrbnn areas, with particular 
emphasis on urban and suburban problems, where the institution 
offering such program, activity, or service determines — 

(1) that the proposed program, activity, or service is not other- 
wise available, and 

that the conduct of the program or performance of the 
activity or service is consistent with the institution's over-nil edu- 
cational program and is of such a nature ns is appropriate to the 
effective utilization of the institution’s special resources nnd the 
competencies of its faculty. 

Where course offerings are involved, such courses must be university 
extension or continuing education courses and must be — 

(A^ fully acceptable toward an academic degree, or 
(B) of college level as determined by the institution offering 
such courses. 

ALLOTRIENT8 TO STATfIS 

Sec. 103. (a) Of the stuns appropriated pursuant to section 101 for 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot $25,000 each to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islandc and $100,000 to each of the other States, and he shall allot to 
each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the remainder of 
such sums as the population of tlie State bears to the population of all 
States, 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year which the Commissioner determines will not be r^uired 
for such fiscal year for carrying out the State plan (if any) approved 
under this title shell be available for reallotment from time to time, on 
such dates during such year as the Commissioner may fix, to other 
States in proi)ortion to the original allotments to such States under 
such sul^ctiou for such year, but with such proportionate amount for 
any of such States being reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Commissioner estimates such State needs and will be able to use for 
such year for carrying out the State plan ; nnd the total of such reiluc- 
tioiis shall be siiuilnrly reallotted among tlic States whose proportion- 
ate amounts were not so reduced. Any amount reallottea to a State 
under this subsection during a year from fnuds appropriated pursuant 
to section 101 shall lie deemed part of its nllotmeut under subsection (a) 
for such year, 

(c) 111 accorclnnce with regulations of the Commissioner, any State 
inav file \\ ith him a renuest that a specified port ion of its allotment 
under this title be added to the allotment of another State nude" this 
title for the puri>osc of meeting a portion of the Federal share f the 
cost of providing community service programs under tliis title. If it 
is found by the Commissioner that the programs with respect to which 
the request is made would meet needs of the State making the request 
and that- use of the specified portion of such State’s allotinentj as 
requested by it. would assist in carrying out the purposes of this title, 
such portion oi such State’s allotment shall be added to the allotment 
of the other State under this title to be used for the purpose referred 

(d) Tiie |K)pulation of a State and of all the States shall be deter- 
mined by the (’ommissioner on the basis of tlie most recent satisfactory 
data available from the Department of Commerce. 

uses of AUXyiTED FDNiDS 

Sec. km. A State’s allotment under section 103 may be used, in 
accordance with its State plan approved under section 105(b), to 
provide new, expanded, or improved community service pnigrams. 



Sec. 105. (a) Any State desiring to receive its allotment of Federal 
funds under this title shall designate or cr^te a State agency or insti- 
tutton which has special qualifications with respect to solving com- 
munity problems and which is broadly r^resentative of institutions 
of higher education in the State which are comMten^to offer commu- 
nity service programs, and shall submit to the Commissioner tlurough 
the agency or institution so designated a State plan. If a State desires 
to designate for the purposes of this section an existing State agency 
or institution which do^s not meet these requirements, it may do so if 
the agency or institution takes such action m may be necessary to 
acquire such qualifications and assure participation of such institu- 
tions, or if it designates or creates a State advisory council which 
meets the requirements not met by the designated ag^cy or institution 
to consult with the designated agency or institution in the preparation 
of ths State plan. A State plan submitted under this title shall be in 
such detail as the Commissioner deems necessary and shall— 

(1) provide that the agency or institution so desima^ or 
created shall be the sole agency for administration of the plan or 
for supervision of tl :3 amnimstration of the planj and provide 
that such agency or institution shall consult with any State 
advisory council required to be created by this section with respect 
to policy matters arising in the administration of suck plan; 

(2) set forth a compreliensive, coordinated, and statewide sys- 
tem of community service programs under which funds paid to 
the State (including funds paid to un institution pursuant to 
section 106 (^c)) under its allotments under section 103 will be 
expended solely for community service programs wdiich have been 
approved by tne agency or institution administering the plan; 

(3) set forth the policies and procedures to be followed in 
allocating Federal funds to institutions of higher education in the 
State, wnicli policies and procedures shall insure that due con- 
sideration will be given — 

(A) to the relative capacity and willingness of particular 
institutions of higher education (whether public or private) 
to provide effective community service programs ; 

(B) to the availability of and need for community service 
programs among the population within the State ; and 

(G) to the results of periodic evaluations of the programs 
cavrira out under this title in the light of information regard- 
ing current and anticipated community problems in the 
State; 

(4) set forth policies and procedures designed to assure that 
Federal funds miule available under this title will be so used as 
not to supplant Slate or local funds, or funds of instUutlGns of 
higher education, but to supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
to increase the amounts or such funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for community aervice 
programs; 

(5) set forth such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures 
as may be necessary to assure proper disbureement of and acc<junt- 
ing for Federal funds naid to the State (including such fund? 
paid by the State or By the Commissioner to institutions of 
higher education) under this tith; and 

(6) provide for making such reports in such form nnd contain- 
ing such information ns the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this title, nnd for Iceeping such 
records nnd for affording such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of 
such rej^rts. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modi- 
fication thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 



PAYMENTS 



Sec. 108. (a) Except ns provided in subsection (b), payment under 
this title shall be made to those State n.irencics and institutions which 
administer plans approved under section 105(b). Payments under 
ihis title from a State’s allotment with respect to the cost of develop- 
ing and carrying out its State plan shall i-qiial 75 per centum of such 
costs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 75 Mr centum of such 
costs * jr the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1967, and 50 per centum of 
such costs for each of the three succeeding fiscal years, except that no 
payments for any fiscal year ^all be made to any State with respect 
to expenditures for developing and udiainistering the State plan 
which exceed 5 per centum of Mie costs fi'i that year for which pay- 
ment under this subsection may be mti.dt) to that State, or $25,000, 
whichever is the greater. In determining the cost of developing and 
carrying out a State’s plan, there shall be excluded any cost with respect 
to which payments were received under any other Federal program. 

(b) No payments shall be made to any State from its allotments for 
any fiscal year unless and until the Commissioner finds that the institu- 
tions of higher education which will participate in carrying out the 
State plan for that year will together have available during that year 
for expenditure from non-Federal sources for college and university 
extension and continuing education programs not less than the total 
amount actually expends by those institutions for college and univer- 
sity extension and continuing education programs from such sources 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, plus an amount equal to 
not less than the non-Federal ^are of the costs with respect to which 
payment pursuant to subsection (a) is sought. 

(c) Payments to a State under this tivYe may be made in install- 
m^ts and in advance or by way of reimbursement with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or underpayments, and they 
may be paid directly to the State or to one or more participating insti- 
tutions of higher education designated for this purpose by the State, 
or to both. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PMNS 

Sec. 107. (a) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any 
State plan submitted under this title, or any modification thereoi, 
without finit affording the State agency or institution submitting the 
plan reasonable notice and o{>portunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice, and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State, agency or institution administering a 
State plan approved under section 105(b), finds that — 

(1) the State plan has been so chanrad that it no longer com- 
plies with the provisions of section 105(a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there Is a failure to com- 
ply substantially with any such provision, 

the (Jommiusioner shall notify the State agency pr institution that the 
State w'ill not be raided as eligible to participate in the program 
under this title until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. lp8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioners 
final action with respect to the approval of its State plan submitted 
under section 105 (a; or with his final action under section 107(b), 
such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action, file with 
the United States court of appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located a petition for review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Ckun- 
missioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which he based his action, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28« United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Cmnmissioner, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cauM 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take wither evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous actioin and shall certify 
to the court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or modi- 
fied findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to allirm the action of the 
Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification os provided in section. 
1254 of title 28, united States Code. 

N.\TIONAIi ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EXTENSION AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Sec. 109, (a) The President shall, within ninety days of enactment 
of this title, appoint a National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education (hereafter referred to as the “Advisory Coun- 
cil), consisting of the Commissioner, who ^all be Chairman, one 
representative each of the Departments of Agriculture, (Commerce, 
Defense, Labor, Interior, State, and Housing and Urban Development, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, and of such other Federal 
agencies having extension education responsibilities as the President 
may designate, and twelve members appointed, for staggered terms 
and without regard to the civil service laws, by the Pre^dent. Such 
twelve members shall, to the extent possible, include persons knowl- 
edgeable in the fields of extension ana contiuuing education. State and 
local officials, and other persons having epecial knowledge, experience, 
or qualification with respect to community problems, and persons 
representative of the general public. The Advisory Council shall meet 







at the call of the Chairman but not less often than twice a year. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall adviM the Commissioner in the 
preparation of general regulations and with respect to policy matters 
arising in the administration of this title, incluuing policies and pro- 
cedures governing the approval of State plans under section 105(b), 
and policies to eliminate auplication and to effectuate the coordination 
of programs under this title and other programs offering extension or 
continuing education activities and seiyices. 

(c) The Advisory Council shall review the administration and effec- 
tiveness of all federally supported extension and continuing education 
programs, including comm unity service programs, make recommenda- 
tions with respect tliereto, ana make annual reports commencing on 
March 81, 1967, of its findings and i^ommendations (includingrecom- 
mendations for changes in the provisions of this title and otherFederal 
laws relating to extension and continuing education activities) to the 
Secretary and to the President. The Pi^ident shall transmit each 
such report to the Congress together with his comments and 
I’ecommendations. 

(d) Members of the Advisory Council who are not regular full- 
time employees of the United States shall, while serving on the busi- 
ness of tne Council, be entitled to receive compensation at fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per day, including travel 
time; and, while so serving away from their homes or regular places 
of business, membere may be allowed travel exposes, including per 
diem in lieu of sul^istence, as autiiorized by section 5 of the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Secretary shall engage such technical assistance as be 
required to carry out the functions of the Advisory Coimcil, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available to the Advisory Council 
sucli secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and such pertinent 
data prepared by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfaro 
as it may require to cany out its functions. 

(f) In carrying out Hs functions pursuant to this section, the 
Advisory Council may utilize the services and facilities of any a^ncy 
of the Federal Government, in accordance with agreements between 
the Secretary and the head of such agency. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FROQBAMS 

Sec. 110. Nothing in this title shall modify authorities under the 
Act of February 23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28) ; the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended (20 U.S.C. I5i-15m, 15o-15q, 15aa-15j|, 
and 15aaa-15ggg) : the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 
35-85n) ; title vlll of the Housing Act of 1964 (Public Law 88- 
560) ; or tho Act of May 8, 1914 (Smith-I^ver Act), as amended 
(7 U.S.O. 341-348). 

LIMITATION 

Sec. 111. No grant may be made under this title for any educational 
program, activity, orsenuce related to sectarian instruction or religious 
worship, or provided by a school or department of divinity. For pur- 
poses 01 this section, the term “school or department of divinity’’ means 
tin institution or a department or branch of an institution whose pro- 
-am is specifically for the education of students to prepare them to 
Become ministers of religion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation, or to prepare them to teach theological subjects. 




SOME OTHER CONSERVATION FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS' 



CF Letter — Periodic' report on environmental issues. Published by CF about 12 times 
a year. Free. 

Concepts of Conservation — Guide to discussion of some fundiunental problems of 
resource use. Published by CF for teachers, organization discussion leaders. Single 
copy free; bulk rates on request. 

Bulletin on Conservation Education -- Published by CF for teachers, three times, a 
year. Describes conservation education programs, new visual aids. Free. 

America The Beautiful^ Challenge To Youths and The Role of Foundations and Universities 
in Conservation -- Texts of addresses by CF President Russell E. Train. Free. 

Three Approaches To Environmental Resource Analyisis ^ by Landscape Architecture Research 
Office, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, 1967. Sponsored, published by, 
and available from CF. $2.00. 

A Critical Index of Films and Filmstrips in Conservation -- Lists films, filmstrips 
recommended by CF on various aspects of conservation, 1967. Available only from 
O’Hare Books, Ten Bartley Road, Flanders, N.J. 07836. $1.00. 

A Citizen* s Potomac Planning Guide -- Description of federal and state planning for the 
Potomac River Basin, with suggestions for citizen participation. 1965. Free. 

Comments on a Brief Reconnaissanc e of Re source Use^ Pro gress and Conservation Reeds in 
Some Latin American Countries ^ by CF Secretary William Vogt. Free. 

La .Conservacvon Human En El Centro America — Summary of 1966 conference held in 
Guatemala. (In Spanish.) Free. 

The Conservationists ’ View of Conservation - Reeds for Research and Education, by CF 
President Russell E. Train. Reprint from The Science Teacher, April, 1967. Free. 

U,S» Rivers: Can Their Ratural Values Be Restored and Their Economic Values Retained? 

— by CF Senior Associate Sydney Howe. Vital Issues, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1966. Available 
only from Center for Information on America, Washington, Conn. 06793. 35 

The Unitu of Ecology , by CF Vice President F. Fraser Darling. Reprint from November, 

1963, Advancement of Science. Free. 

Conservation and Ecological Theory , by CF Vice President F. Fraser Darling. Reprint 
from Journal of Ecology 52 (Suppl.j, 39-45. Free. 

Future Environments of Rorth America , edited by F. Fraser Darling and John P. Milton. 
Natural History Press, 1966. $12.50. 

Alaska — A Challenge in Conservation , by Richard A. Cooley. University of Wisconsiii 
Press, 1966. $5.50. 

Rockets of Hope , by Martha Munzer. Alfred A. Knopf, 1967. $4.50. 

Planning Our Town , by Martha Munzer. Alfred A. Knopf, 1964. $3.95. 

Pesticides and The Living Landscape , by Robert L. Rudd. University of Wisconsin Press, 

1964. $6.50. 

Politics and Conservation — The Decline of the Alaska Salmon , by Richard A. Cooley. 
Harper and Pow, 1963. $5.00. 

Our Crowded Planet: Essays on The Pressures of Population , edited by Fairfield Osborn. 

Doubleday § Co., 1962. $3.95. 

Ratural Resources — Quality and Quantity , edited by S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup and James J. 
Parsons. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1967. $6.50. 

Environmental Studies series -- Four volumes edited by Lynton K. Caldwell. Published by 
and available only from Institute of Public Administration, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 1967. 

Pesticides and Stream Insects , by John Dimond. Published by Maine Forest Service and 
CF. 1967. Free. 

Aquatic Insects and DDT Forest Spraying in Maine , by John Richard Gorham. Published 
by Maine Forest Service and CF, 1961. Free. 



* — Includes CF's own publications and publications resulting from CF-sponsored studies, 
seminars, conferences, etc. For free items, write The Conservation Foundation, 

1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 



